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Greetings:  It  would  be  impossible  for  rne  to  write  these 

manuscripts  without  a  mistake,  so  I  beg  you  to  c  ast  a  veil  of  sym- 
patny  over  rll  slips  of  rhetoric,  typing  or  whatnot. 

That  each  of  you  will  enjoy  the  family  records,  as  I  have, 
in  noting  events,  w ill  repay  me  for  all  effort. 

It  is  submitted  in  the  spirit  of  kindliness  and  goodwill. 
Bishop,  California. 

December  16,  1956  Mary  Mercy  Hawley 
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THE  COMING-  OF  THE  Y/OODEURYS 


In  1624,  but  four  years  after  the  "Mayflower"  ;/itrj  1X:f 
human  freight,  had  plowed  its  way  through  heavy  seas  jo  We  c,_. 
qnd.  barren  New  England  coast,  the  good  ship,  ^  » 

way  tc  the  same  general  locality,  but  landed,  so  history  saj  , 

what  is  now  Cape  Ann 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Mayflower  landed. 


its 

uj(  _ . .  ao  nisiory  says,  at 

on  the  extreme  point  of  land  Jutting  out  into 
This  point  is  some  distance  north  oJ  where  trie 


Two  years  later  not  finding  this  location  suitable  ioi  a 
colony,  rnanv  of  the  people  returned  to  England,  disappo  n  5  ' 

new  country*.  The  remaining  members,  let  ^  few 

Governor  Conant,  went  to  an  Indian  camp,  called  kaumkeag  ,  a 
mUes  north  of  where  Boston  was  founded  in  1600,  and  what  is  now 

known  as  Salem. 

These  people,  known  today  as  "Puritans",  v/erec  destined  to 
play  an  Important  cart  in  the  building  up  of  our  great  Republic  and 
to  Ly  the  cornerstone  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  on  earth. 


Among  this  company  were  John  and  Agnes  Woodbury,  ! rcminont 
members  of  the  colony  and  who  became  charter  members  oi  the  rirs 
Congregational  Church"  of  Salem,  where  witchcraft  was  so  persecuted 
m-inv  veers  later.  John  Woodbury  had  no  part  m  that,  maevti  ,  a. 
had  died  many  years  before  that  time,  but  unaouotedly,  later  gener¬ 
ations  were  involved,  as  in  each  generation  was  a  Deacon  Peter  . 


In  1627  J con  was 


colony,  returning  in  1628  accompanied  oy  his 
twenty  years  of  age. 


sent  to  England  as  messenger  for  the 

on  Humphrey,  who 


wa: 


fro 


:U  ( 


John  Woodbury  was  born  in  England  about  1081,  an  ■  came 
Somersetshire ,  and  resided  in  Salem  until  1635,  w hen,  uiui 
brother  William  and  his  son  Humphrey,  ne  went  to  tue  vicinity  ol, 
Ann  where  they  received  land  grants  of  200  acres  each.  Jonn  lived 
lis  land  at  the  head  of  Bass  river  until  hie  death  in  lo41,  tto 

-  60  years.  These  men  were  .mown  as  the  'Old  1-lanter,  of  sale. 


age  oi 


It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the  mother  country  to 
give  great  scopes  of  land,  sometimes  containing  many  thousanas  o 
acres  or  rnanv  square  miles  in  extent,  as  an  inducement  to  uoloni^e 
tne  territory,  or,  as  a  reward  for  some  deed  oi  valor  or  du  y,.!d  nt 
formed.  These  were  called  land  grants,  and  In  tms  case  the 
contained  1000  acres,  of  which  the  three  Woodourys  and  the  tu^o^ie 
men  received  200  acres.  Tnese  grants  were  called  plantations 
the  men  receiving  them  were  known  as  plan o er c . 

John  V/  'odbury  was  also  known  as  "Father  Woodbury" ,  alt  no  u 
not  as  aged  as  we  now  consider  old  age,  bui  becaiu. e  oi  n  -  /. 

in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  tne  church  and  tne  ^s^cuasscits  a 
Company,  of  which  the  Woodourys  were  members;  alsw,  ue-Cc  u^e  -  e  - 
next  to  Governor  Conant  in  intelligence  and  useiulmess  in  inc  co.l 

says  one  writer. 


m 


I 


■ 


Owing  to  hie  prominence  in  State  and  Church  affairs,  he  won 
the  respect  of  the  community  and  filled  mapy  offices  in  both  the 
church  as  deacon  and  advised  and  in  the  state  as  a  public  officer. 


He 

May  18,  1651 

Five  times  he  was  sent  from  „  . . 

eral  Court"  at  Boston,  which  was  made 
do  not  quite  understand  these  terms  or 


A  I 


the  coloni 


took  the  oath  of  freeman  at  tl 

Tiie  freemen  elected  the  officers  of 

Salem  as  a  deouty  to  the  "Great  and  Gon- 

of  the  colony.  V/e 
involved,  but  the;/ 


the  ca;  ita'l 
the  duties 


show  that  he  took  his  place  as  a  leader  in  the  land. 


Another  proof  that  the  Woodburys  were  active  in  public 
af i airs ,  is  the  fact  that  Peter,  son  of  Humphrey,  was  killed  at  the 
age  of  22  years,  while  serving  under  Captain  La  throne  toho  commanded  the 
"Flower  of  Essex"  at  the  famous  Indian  battle  of  Muddybrook,  September  lb 
1675.  This  was  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  which  were  raging  at 
that  time.  I  believe  the  Woodburys  took  their  oa r t  in  every  was  as 
it  came,  including  the  American  Revolution,  but  of  which  we  have  no 
records . 


the 

if 

of 


Humphrey  was  deacon  of  the  Salem  church  and  afterward  filled 
same  oltice  in  the  First  Gongref ational  Church  of  Beverly,  which 
across  an  inlet  from  Salem.  His  wife,  Eliza  let h, was  also  a  memoer 
this  church.  Humprhey  died  at  Beverly  at  the  age. of  70  years. 


John  Woodbury  was  the  father  of  s 
that  early  time  only  the  names  of  the  sons 
John  and  Peter.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  early 
in  giving  the  names  of  the  daughters  there 


everal  children,  but  at 
w e re  recorded;  H u rn ph rev, 
r e c o r d s  a n d  the  n e g 1 i g e n e  e 
is  a.  break  in  the  chain  of 


,  ;enerat  Lon. 


There  are  various  reasons  for  the  link  that  is  missing:  the 
newness  of  the  country,  the  lack  of  facilities  for  communication  bet¬ 
ween  separated  families;  the  negligence,  perhaps  of  absent  ones  writing 
home,  the  sparseness  of  population  and  the  cost  of  letter  postage., 
twenty-five  cents  or  more,  all  combined  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
family  chain  so  necessary  to  a  complete  family  record. 


We  will  follow  the  genealogy  of  John's  son  Feter,  as  I  have 
good  reasons  for  believingwe  descended  through  him.  He  was  born  in 
1640  and  died  in  1704.  He  married  Sarah - . 


Among  their  sons  was  Peter,  born  in  1606,  died  in  1706, 
married  Mary  Dodge  in  1692,  daughter  of  Edward  Haskel  Bodge.  This 
Feter,  second,  as  v/e  will  call  him,  left  children:  Mark,  Joseph, 
Abigail,  Benjamin,  Mary,  Mercy ,  Peter  and  Rebecca.  For  the  first  time 
the  names  of  the  daughters  Bare  given. 


Peter,  third,  was  born  in  1705 
Hannah  Batchelder  in  1730.  He  was  the  f; 
Mark,  Peter,  Joseph,  John  and  Mercy.  This 
nowhere  else  did  I  find  this  name. 


and  died  in  1775.  He  married 
ither  of  the  following  children 
latter  name  is  my  guide,  as 


Aiiis  is  as  far  as  I  can  follow  the  genealogy,  as  here  the 
br^ak  occurs,  and  I  can  proceed  iow  only  on  supposition. 


'iXn o  s.i.jtJ 

In:/  0,j  n  3rO 


■ 


I  wish  to  follow,  for  a  time,  Mary  Dodge  Woodbury.  Whe  was 
born  In  1674  and  died  in  1765  at  the  age  of  69  years.  Whe  was  the  wife 
of  Peter,  second.  Whe  was  received  into  the  Salem  Church,  but  in  1715 
was  transferred  to  the  North  Beverly  Church.  One  writer  says:  "She 
was  of  such  a  dignified  and  commanding  art sence  that  whe  was  known 
as  Madam  W  oodbury " . 

No  one  could  better  have  answered  that  description  than 
our  own  Grandmother,  Mercy  Woodbury  Hawley.  Partly  because  of  the  name 
Mercy,  and  partly  because  of  her  dignified,  poise,  do  I  link  her  with 
this  particular  line  of  Deacon  Peters,  for  they  were  all  deacons  in' 
their  respective  churches.  Besides,  Mrs.  Olive  Hawley  Town,  father's 
sister,  and  my  sister,  Mrs.  Maranha  Beaver  inherited  the  same  fine 
physique  and  dignified  poise  as  is  attributed  to  Mary  ^odge  ,,oodbury. 
And  I  believe  they  all  hark  back  to  her.  A.unt  Olive  is  the  only  one 
of  father's  sisters  I  ever  say.  I  like  to  think  that  my  own  name, 
Mercy,  descended  through  this  line  and  I  believe  it  did. 

Peter  and  Hannah  Woodbury  could  very  easily  have  been 
Grandma  Hawley's  grandparents,  as  Peter  died  but  twelve  years  before 
she  was  born. 

Mercy  Woodbury  Hawley  was  born  in  17b?  and  was  the  daughter 
of - Woodbury  and  Prudence  Blin  Woodbury.  (See  "The  Coining  of  the 

Hawleys 11 .  ) 

The  Woodbury  family  dates  far  back  in  the  history  of  England. 
"It  is  a  name  that  fills  no  inconsiderable  space  in  the  library  cat¬ 
alogues  and  in  the  directories  of  authors.  It  is  a  name  of  an  ancient, 
numerous,  widespread  and  substantial  family",  says  one  writer. 

Instance  Is  made  of  "Knight  Sir  Ralph  de  Woodbury  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  who,  in  the  chronicles  exhlibit  him  as  buckling  on  his  sword  for 
Welsh  war,  which  gave  Edv/ard,  the  Plantagenet,  first  of  the  soverigns 
of  England,  title  of  the  Prince  ov;  Wales". 

The  Woodbury  coat  oi  arms  dates  back  to  1200  A.D. ,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  shield  of  fifteen  horizontal  bars,  alternating,  blue  and 
silver.  Resting  on  these  bars  are  three  lions  in  red  in  the  position 
of  springing.  Above  the  shield  is  the  crest,  consisting  of  a  helmeted 
head  and  face,  with  openings  for  the  eyes  and  mouth.  Above  that,  in 
a  mass  of  scroll-work,  is  a  cluster  of  five  spearheads  of  arrows  in 
red,  with  a  serpent  twined  about  the  center  of  the  bunch.  On  each  side 
of  the  crest  ere  elaborate  scrolls  in  blue.  All  pp.  (This  abreviation 
means  true  to  color). 

I  do  not  know  the  significance  of  the  escutcheon,  but  the 
serpent  and  arrows  and  the  helmeted  head  would  indicate  militarism. 

This  coat  of  arms  can  be  found  in  tie  Room  of  Heraldry  in  any  large 
library . 


Some  years  ago,  I  obtained  a  book  from  &n  eastern  library, 
called  "Historic  Towns  of  New  England".  In  the  cha.pter  on  Salem  wore 
cuts  of  the  early  Congregational  Church,  os  which  the  W0odburys  we  re¬ 
members.  This  church  was  constructed  of  hewed  logs,  as  it  was  built 
in  tue  woods.  The  steep  roof  gave  ti  seme  distinction.  A  description 
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'*■  •  i.  > .  u.i :  * t.fr 

■ 


4  ‘  naJ/jtj  .  ■  ■ 

>%  aV®Jc  drfT 


-A-'dcsrcrlptlott  said,  that  over  the  door,  Inside?  wn,a  a  gallery,  in  which 
a  man  sat  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  on  the  end  of  which  was  fastened 
a  fox  tail  or  a  squirrel  tail  v/hich  he  deftly  handled  to  tickle  the 
face  of  any  chance  sleeper  below. 


The  church  was  unheated,  but  the  women  sat  with  their  feet 
on  to p  of  "footwarners",  square  iron  boxes  fill  d  with  coals  o'f  fire, 
and  v/hich  could  be  carried.  In  some  of  the  towns  there  were  "Warming 
of  heating"  houses  detached  from  the  church,  in  which  the  people 
gathered  to  get  warm  until  called  to  the  church  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell  or  the  blowing  of  a  horn. 


when  we  realize  that  the  services  lasted  for  several  hours, 
we  con  apt  reciate  the  utilities  for  heating  and  also  sympathize  with 
the  sleepy  listeners. 


Il  we  try  to  visualize  the  sailing  ve; 


isels 


of 


.  .  -  - c,  - —  300  or  more 

i’ears  ago,  witn  tneir  multiplied  snowy  canvasses  spread  to  the  winds 
the  sic  yes ,  in  which  many  of  our  ancestors  crossed  the  ocean  we  are  a- 
mazed  at  tneir  clumsy,  dark  hulls,  in  whose  mysterious  "below  decks" 
may  be  housed  several  hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children,  ns  in  the 
case  of  the  " Yorkshire  Society  of  Friends"  in  1678.  Their  s  •-  'rth- 
iness  to  ride  safely  to  ports,  however  distant,  the  voyagers  must 
accept  without  ouestion  and  trust  their  fate  to  the  waves. 


of 


We  must 
fuffetting  of  the 


realize  the  tremendous  wind-power  necessary  to  the 
seas  in  times  of  storms  and  gales;  their  helpless¬ 
ness  ~n  times  oi  calm’  when  not  a  thread  can  ripple  or  there 
to  carry  on,  but  must  await  the  caprices  of  the  air,  as  "Idle 
painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean". 


a: 


wave 

a 


Life,  under  such  circumstances,  for  three  oi 
necessary  for  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic;  the  restlessness  M 
many  times,  oi  women  and  children;  the  suspense  and  anxiety  of 
the  monotony  of  daily  contack;  the  turning  of  their  backs  on 
friends;  familiar  scenes  and  homes;  the  facing  of  unknown  dangers 
an  unk.  n  wn  land,  must  have  tried  the  very  souls  of  the  intrep 
voyagers . 


four  months 

nd  fright 
all; 
old 

in 


.a 


„  Tlle  cover-page  of  a  recent  magazine  contains  an  illustration 
oi  one  0-*.  tnese  windjammers"  as  they  were  familiarly  called.  Eveyy 
sail  is  spread  to  full  capactiy.  The  keel  cutting-  the  waves  In  foamy 


spray,  five  sails  high  from  the  bowsprit  in  the  prow  to  the  top  of 
tne  tallest  meat.  From  one  to  four  sails  c’rom  side  to  side.  Running 
ait  are  two  sets  of  sails  counting  up  to  twenty- eight  ,  whole  or  parts 
visible.  All  "bellying"  -with  wind  that  is  scud  dip""  them  alonp;.  Surely 
In  that  day,  they  were  Glory  of  the  Seas.  Imagine  this  snowy  bird 
soaring  upon  the  wings  of  the  morning  { 
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John  Woodbury  Geneal ory 


John  Woodbury,  b.1581.  England 

d.1641.  America 
m.  Arnes 
Children 

Humphrey,  b.1609.  England 
John 

Peter, b. 1640 

r  »■  K  cpr  Q  'D&C- k ivp $ 


Humphrey,  b.1609 
d.  1678 

m.  Elizabeth 
Children 

John,  m. Alice  Derby 
Isaac,  in. Mary  Wilkes 
Humphrey,  m.Ann  Winder 
T nomas,  m. Elizabeth  Curtis 
William,  M. Hannah  Mascall 
Peter,  dec. 

Richard, m. Sarah  Haskell 


John  (above)  m. Elizabeth 
Children 

Ebenezer, m .Hannah  Dodge 


Peter,  b.1640 
d. 1704 

m .  Sarah 

Children 
Peter,  b.1666 
Jos iah , b. 1682 


Peter,  b.1666 
d .1706 

in.  Mary  ^odge 
Children 
Mark,  dec. 
Abigail 
Joseph, b . 1696 
d .1720 

Benjamin, b.1699 

Mary 

Mercy 

Peter, b. 1705 
Rebecca 
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John  Woodbury  Genealogy >  continued . 


Josinh,  b . 1682 
d .  1746 

m. Lydia  Herrick 
Children 
Josinh,  b. 1709 
d .  1773 


Benjamin , b. 1699 

d. 

m.Ruth  Conantt 
C  hildren 
Joseph, b . 1722 
Ben j ami n,b. 1726 
J  oshua , b .1728 
Lot i b. 1733 


Peter , b .1705 
d. 1775 

m. Hannah  Batchelder 
Children 

Mark, b. 1730.  d.1736 
Peter, b. 1732. d. 1814 

James,b.l738.d.  at  Francistown ,New  Hampshire , 1823 
Joseph, b.  1741 .  d.1816  rn.Huldah  Putnam 
John , b. 1743, m .  Emma  Raymond 
Mercy 


Note.  If  we  descended  through  the  lines  of  1st. ,2nd.  and  3rd. 

Peter,  we  would  descend  from  Joseph,  rn.Huldah  Putnam  or 
John, m. Emma.  Raymond,  It  is  not  recorded,  so  far  as  I 
could  find,  that  Peter,  b.1732  was  married.  I  invest¬ 
igated  James, b. 1736,  who  died  at  Francistown,  N.H.,  and 
his  wife  was  not  Prudence  Blin,  the  mother  of  Mercy 
Woo dbu ry  Hawl e y . 
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Samuel  Willard  Hawley  was  born  in  Canada  in  1811.  His  father, 
Abijah  Hawley,  having  picked  up  his  bride  in  Dear-field,  Mass,  in  1809 
and  moving  in  to  Canada.  After  my  grandfather's  birth,  they  moved  into 
the  Mohawk  Valley  in  New  York,  and  lived  there  until  1815  when  they 
emigrated  to  Mt-.  Vernon,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  River.  My  grandfather 
was  then  only  four  years  of  age. 

My  great  grandmother  Hawley  and  her  people  lived  near  Cincinn¬ 
ati,  consequently  the  younger  Hawleys  ofter  visited  them  there.  In 
1852  an  aunt  of  my  grandfather's  was  married  in  Dayton  and  fxtxsrJ.x  it 
was  from  this  home(  my  great,  grandfather  Abijah  having  died  in  Mt. 
Vernon  in  1820)  that  my  grandfather  Samuel  Willard  Hawley  emigrated 
to  Huntington,  Indiana  in  lo53. 


In  1835  he  was  married  to  my  grandmother  Meribah  Emley, 
daughter  of  John  K.  Emley  of  Clear  Creek  Township  as  $y  great  grand¬ 
father,  John  R.  Emley,  lived  in  thh  country  with  only  blazed  trees  as 
a  guide,  the  wedding  took  place  in  Huntington  at  the  home  of  a  Mr. 

Burk,  in  a  log  house  bn  the  corner  of  Byron  and  East  Tipton  Sts.  Some¬ 
time  later  they,  my  grandparents,  moved  to  Kentucky,  near  Cincinnati, 
where  my  great  grandmother,  Mary  Woodburn  Hawley  and  her  family  still 
lived.  There  my  grandfather  and  frandmother  with  their  c  iidren  lived 
until  1643,  they  having  moved  there  in  1840. 

In  1843,  my  grandparents,  returned  to  Huntington  County,  Clear 
Creek  township,  wherp  tney  lived  until  lc48  when  my  grandfather  bou.  lit 
23  acres  of  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  where  he  started  the 
Huntington  Nursery.  The  land  thet  he  bought  was  in  the  form  of  a  tri¬ 
angle,  bounded  by  what  is  now  Dividion  St,,  East  Tipton  &  Colleve  Ave., 
as  it  is  called  today/  The  place  was  v.  ry  beautiful  in  1856  when  he 
died.  My  grand!;  ther  had  erected  a  three  story  brick  house  with  three 
verandas  on  what  they  called  the  home  lot  yard  and  overlooked 
a  tract  of  xis  five  acres.  Here  grew  the  rarest  of  fruit  trees,  berry 
bushes,  shrubs,  flowers  and  ornamental  trees.  The  commercial  orchard 
was  along- xMaihKx  Marshall  St.,  as  it  was  then  called.  We  must  not 
forget  the  canal,  the  waters  which  rippled  across  teat  is  now  Tipton  St. 

My  grandfather  was  a  n~yal  Arch  Mason  and  because  of  his 
loyalth  to  it,  he  literally  gave  his  life.  A  brother  Mason,  a  Mr. 
Garlic,  was  critically  ill  v/lth  pneumonia.  My  grandfather  and  another 
brother  Mason,  a  Mr.  Filam,  went  to  his  home  to  do  farm  work,  to  which 
they  were  unaccustomed.  It  was  sub-zero  w.  ather  and  both  my  grandfather 
and  Hr.  Filson  contracted  the  same  disease  and  all  three, ( including  the 
man  for  whom  tney  had  voluntarily  worked)  died  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other,  my  grandfather's  death  being  February  5,  1856  at  the  early 
age  of  45  years,  a  climax  oof  his  life  of  service  to  others. 


my  father 
Foplar  St 
where  my 


My  i 
and 


randmother  continued  in  tne  old  ho  e  until  1679  when  she 
his  bride  of  one  yerr,  and  my  Aunt  Mary  Hawley  moved  to 
Later  grandmother  and  Aunt  Mary  moved  to  East  Market  Sit. St 
sNdxkMHixMxxyxx.x  died  at  tn  advanced  age  of  89. 


grandmother 


Grandchildren  of  Samuel 
are  Mary  Hawley  Cauule,  Pasadena 


and  Meribah  E  ley  Hawley  living 
®yj4x  CaHf ornia ,  Mabel  Hawley 


today 

Cart- 


' 


Hobert  Be  ever  of  “r^ra,!)^ '  flbwl  ?enver  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 

iva  Thomas ,  Mr. 

Lei  us  not  forget  this  youngest!  child.  Miss  Mary  Hawley  of  Pasadena,  Oil 

Edith  M.  Hawley 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  HAWLEYS 


At  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  into ,  and  the  conquest  of 
England  in  1066,  a  large  company  of  people  from  France,  as  well  as 
other  countries,  accompanied  the  invaders.  History  says  they  went  for 
different  purposes;  some  for  plunder;  some  for  adventure,  others  to 
find  homes  in  the  new  country,  while  others,  perhaps,  to  satisfy 
curiosity  and  to  witness  new  scenes. 

Among;  these  invading  thousands  was  a  man  in  whom  we  are  very 
much  interested,  as  he  was  our  French  ancestor.  In  those  days,  as  in 
Bible  times,  and  in  modem  times  among  early  Indian  tribes,  a  man  had 
but  one  name.  "hen  these  Invaders  were  asked  about  themselves,  they 
were  not  asked  "What  is  your  name",  but  "Where  are  you  from"?  This 
particular  man,  when  so  Interrogated,  would  reply,  "  from  Haule", 
meaning  the  town  or  village  or  the  section  of  the  country  from  which 
he  hailed,  consequently,  his  name  was  known  as  "de  Haul'e " ,  or  of  Haule, 
the  word  "de"  meaning  of. 

In  this  way  many  members  of  the  vast  company  lost  their 
original  names  and  became  known  by  entirely  new  ones.  So  our  real 
.French  name  can  never  be  known,  and  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with 
our  second  French  name,  de  Haule. 

As  decades  and  centuries  passed  and  these  people  took  root 
in  the  new  soil,  this  name,  de  Haule,  gradually  became  anglicized  into 
"de  Haule!;  h 11 ,  "Haulay",  Hauley" ,  "Hawley " ,  dropping  the  extra  word  de  . 

As  the  population  increased  in  the  new  country  it  became 
necessary  to  have  more  than  one  name  to  distinguish  sons  from  fathers 
and  from  other  sons,  so  every  one  was  .given  a  distinguishing  name,  a 
Christian  or  a  surname,  as  the  case  might  be. 

This  man,  de  Haule,  belonged  to  that  class  of  people,  who, 
in  l.ter  centuries  were  known  as  "French  Huguenots"  of  "French  Pro¬ 
testants"  . 

In  my  research,  I  found  the  name  Hawley  on  record  as  early 
as  1609.  In  137?,  a  Walter  de  Hauleigh  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
Shaftsbury  in  Dorsetshire  in  the  southern  part  of  England. 

Years  passed  with  varying  vicissitudes  for  the  now  angli¬ 
cized  Hawley  family.  From  the  coat  of  arms  of  Lord  Hawley  (Francis 
Hawley),  we  gather  th&t  they  were  military  men.  ^Ve  crest  is  a  bent 
mailed  arm  and  hand.  Grasped  in  its  fist,  in  the  attitude  of  strik¬ 
ing,  is  a  pointed  spear.  .The  shield,  below,  from  which  the  arm  rises 
in  an  upright  position,  contains  a  broad  white  cross,  the  arms  of 
which  extend  diagon.ally  from  corner  to  corner.  This  rests  on  a.  green 
background,  the  whole  surrounded  by  an  embellishment  of  very  elaborate 
schroll-work  in  gold  color.  Below  the  shield,  and  detached  from  it, 
is  a  long  curved  ncroll  on  which  are  the  words  or  motto:  "Suives  Hoi", 
meaning  follow  me. 


' 


This  mot tow,  together  with  the  mailed  arm,  v/ould  indicate 
the  Crusades  and  have  a  religious,  as  well  as  a  military  signifi¬ 
cation,  as  they  were  religious  wars.  The  green  background  may  in¬ 
dicate  estates  of  fields  or  forests. 


This  English  coat  of  arms  was  brought  to  America 
Hawley,  but  it  contained  only  the  shield  and  mailed  arm  and 
leaving  off  all  surrounding  embellishments,  as  well  as  the 
which  binds  us  to  hhat  of  Lord  Hawley,  without  dispute. 


by  Joseph 
s  pea  r , 
motto,  and 


The  Irish  coat  of  arms  (for  there  were  Irish  Hawleys) 
ers  somewhat  iro.;i  the  Hawley  escutcheon:  the  mailed  arm  Is  not 
evidence,  but  always  the  shield  and  motto  are  seen. 


,  diff- 
in 


there 
sons . 
shire , 
He  was 
1558. 


When  the  "Great  Migration"  to  America  took  place  in  1650, 
came  to  the  New  England  coast  not  less  than  one  thousand  per- 
Among  these  people  came  one,  Joseph  Hawley,  from  Harwich,  Derbv- 
or  county  of  Derby,  England,  and  landed  at  the  port  of  Salem, 
born  in  1603  end  was  the  son  of  James  Hawley,  who  was  born,  in 


It  had  been  found  by  the  people  of  Salem  that  the  new  town 
was  inadequate  to  any  great  increase  of  population,  so  the  Church, 
whicn  was  the  center  of  all  things,  had  been  divided,  starting  inde¬ 
pendent  congregations  at  different  points  in  the  vicinity  and  alona 
the  coast. 


It  is  not  known  how  long  Joseph  Hawley  remained  at  Salem 


we  learn  from  a  "History  of  Stratford,  Connec 


ou 


ticut " , 


f  tom  which  we 


glean  the  most  of  this  information,  that  he  went  ot  Hoxbury,  Massachu- 
sette,  near  the  Plymouth  Colony.  From  there  he  might  have  gone  to 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  for  the ee  is  where  he  found  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  E  ward  Birdseye,  formerly  of  Berkshire,  Engl ad.  He  was 
not  married  at  this  time,  however. 


About  1639-40,  he,  in  company  with  Adam  Blakeman,  a  minister, 
and  a  few  others  settled  at  Stratford  on  Long  Island  Dound. 

And  item  in  the  History  of  Stratford  says:  "Joseph  Hawley, 
i rom  Hoxbury ,  was  one  of  six  principal  gentlemen  in  the  town  and 
church  of  Stratford". 


Adam  Blakeman  was  formerly  a  minister  or  rector  of  the 
Ciiurcii  of  England,  but  dissented  because  of  some  rules  and  rites 
with  which  he  could  not  agree,  came  to  America,  stopping  at  Wethers- 
iield,  and  gathering  a  few  of  the  faithful  about  him  settled  in 
Stratford,  and  founded  the  "Church  of  uhrist  \n  Stratford,"  which, 
some  years  later  was  changed  into  the  "First  Congregational  Church". 
Hdiseph  Hawley  was  one  of  three  men  who  was  appointed  to"  seat  the 
congregation 11  in  the  new  churchg  thus  f ol lowing  the  formality  or 
the  English  Church. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  brother’s  in  Joseph1  a  family, 
but  in  searching  through  the  pages  of  the  genealogies  in  the  History 
of  Stratford,  l  found  mention  of  three  sisters:  Elizabeth,  born  in  1609, 
married  Richard  .Boothe,  about  1640.  Miriam,  who  married  Moses  Wheeler 
of  New  Haven,  a  hhip  carpenter;  Hannah  married  John  Ufford  or  Uffotrt. 

These  ladies  were  all  discrioed  as  sisters  of  "“*r.  J0seph  Hawley". 


' 


In  1646,  he  married  Catherine  Birdseye  of  Wethersfield. 

Their  children  were:  Samuel,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  Ebenezer,  Hannah, 

E phr 1 am  and  Ma ry . 

Mr.  Hav/ley  took  an  active  part  in  building;  up  the  tov/n  and 
surrounding  colonies.  He  V/as  elected  freeman  and  also  was  clerk  of 
the  town  from  1650  to  1666.  The  History  of  Stratford  has  this  item: 
"Mr.  Ha"  ley's  style  of  penmanship  was  that  recognized  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  England  at  the  time,  as  the  legal  style  for  recording  public 
documents.  The  capital  letters  being  of  the  French  language".  We 
would  lnfrr  from  this  that  he  had  done  public  Writing  in  England.  I 
once  read  that  among  the  people  of  the  Great  Migration  there  were 
three  hundred  Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates.  From  Mr.  Hawley's 
business  standing  I  like  to  think  he  might  have  been  one  of  them. 

He  v/as  one  of  the  representatives  from  Stratford,  contin¬ 
uously,  from  1658  to  1687,  up  to  his  84th  year,  or  within  three  years 
of  his  death  in  1690.  Then  the  name  of  his  son  Samuel  begins  in  the 
list , remaining  until  1700  when  the  name  of  John  takes  his  place.  T  is 
is  as  far  as  the  list  extended. 

Joseph  Hav/ley  w  as  an  all  around  business  man  of  the  communi 
ty.  He  owned  ships  and  he  built  ships  both  at  Stratford  and  at  Derby, 
some  miles  up  the  Hoosatonic  river  north  of  Stratford,  where  he  owned 
a  large  tract  of  lend.  Moses  Wheeler,  his  brotherinlaw,  was  evidently 
his  ship  carpenter. 

Ship  building  was  one  of  the  principal  occupations  in  that 
early  day.  The  New  England  coast  was  thickly  covered  wit n  tall  trees 
that  were  suitable  for*  the  purpose.  Huge  oaks  grew  free  from  knots 
©'or  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  which,  when  sawn  Into,  lumber 
made  great  Planks  and  boards  for  the  sides  and  keels.  As  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  different  sizes,  forms,  and  utilities  were 
constructed  in  one  year  at  the  Boston  shipyard.  This  is  but  an  illust 
ration  of  what  ’was  built  at  other  points. 

In  company  with  other  men,  Mr.  X1awley  would  purchase  large 
areas  of  land  from  the  Indians  which  were  later  known  as  11 1  lantations 11 
and  from  which  the  owners  received  ’.he  name  of  "planters 11 .  They  would 
Induce  new-comers  to  settle  on  these  lands  and  thereby  start  new  towns 
thus  becoming  promoters. 

He  did  all  the  shipping  to  and  from  Stratford,  bringing  for¬ 
eign  goods  to  the  people.  He  also  shipped  lumber  to  England  and  to 
the  Continent.  He  v/as,  at  one  time,  tavern  keeper,  selling:  groceries 
and  general  commodities  needful  to  the  colony.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth 
and  distinction  from  the  very  first,  and  his  coat  of'  arms,  as  well  as 
his  business  abilities  would  tive  him  prestige  among  the  colonists. 

In  1652  he  bought  a  "home  lot"  of  two  acres,  on  which  he 
built  a  stone  house  and  in  which  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1690,  so 
states  the  "nawley  Record". 

He  must  have  brought  his  wealth  from  England,  as  he  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  acquire  it  in  the  new  country. 


2 


■ 


y 


As  there  is  no  mention  of  brothers,  I  believe,  under  the  old  primogeniture 
law,  which  gave  the  whold  of  the  father's  estate  to  the  eldest  son,  or 
10  the  only  son  or  to  the  nest  male  heir,  he  inherited  preat  wealth, 
and  brought  his  sisters  to  America  to  provide  for  them  until  they 

should  many. 


His  eldest  son,  Samuel,  inherited  his  estate  and  continued 
the  ship  building  and  other. forms  of  business,  literally  treading  in 
his  father  s  footsteps. 

This  English  law  would  be  in  effect  as  long  as  the  colonies 
were  under  English  rule,  which  evidently  terminated  at  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution,  when  they  threw  off  the  British  yoke  and  made 
th&ir  own  lav/s.  By  this  law  the  eldest  son  would  or  might  become 
rich  while  the  rest  of  the  children  would  be  left  with  no  partrirnony. 
Becau.e  of  this  law  certain  of  the  Hawleys  wore,  and  are  still  the 
money  people  of  their  communities.  I  am  sneaking  of  the  ^onnectlcul 
Hawleys . 

From  the  History  of  Stratford,  I  learned  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  "as  rich  a.s  the  Hawleys"  was  a  common  saying  in  the 
city  of  Bridgeport ,  a  lev/  miles  west  of  Stratford,  where  many  of 
Joseph  s  descendants  lived.  About  two  years  ago,  I  read  in  a  Los 
Angiles  paper,  that  a  Wary  Hawley  from  some  Connecticut  town  had  given 
or  left  a  large  sum  of  money,  $100,000  or  more  to  a  Yale  University. 

Whenever  Joserh  Hawley's  descendants  were  found  they  were 
among  the  first  ranks  of  the  community.  They  were,  and  are,  merchant  , 
bankers ,  skippers,  builders,  preachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  judges, 
farmers,  sailors  and  soldiers.  They  were  deacons  in  the  Congregat ional 
Church,  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  presiding  elders  in  th. 
iletho  ,ist  Church.  In  the  floor  plan  of  an  Esjbscopal  Church,  I  saw 
new  space  marked  with  the  names  of  Edmund  Hawley  and  Daniel  Hawley, 

"iien  the  nest  Strati  ord  Metho  .1st  ^unday  School  was  organized  notice  was 
given  that  the  "Sunday  School  would  be  held  in  the  barn  of  Nirum 
Hawley",  when  two  children  were  present. 

That  the  Hawleys  were  represented  atyal ley  Forge  1 a xW  shown 
by  an  item  taken  from  the  History  of  Stratford!  In  1774  a  committee 
v.-Qs  appointed  from  North  Stratford  to  procure  clothing  and  supplies 
for  the  soldiers  at  Valley  Porge  who  had  gone  from  that  town.  Among 
the  names  or  such  I  read  the  name  of  Daniel  nawky.  Amont  those  giving 
adid  were  the  names  of  Ichabod  Hawley,  Daniel  Hawley,  Daniel  Hawl  y  and 
Andrew  Hawley.  I  also  found  the  name  of  Hawley  in" the  list  of  Civil 
War  veterans.  There  were  many  Yale  graduates  among  them  and  every  walk 
of  life  was  represented  by  these  forebears  of  outs.  Even  Nero  Hawley, 
a  colored  coachman  or  servant  was  nnoted. 

As  I  read  the  names  In  the  pages  of  genealogies  in  tne  History 
of  Stratford,  it  seemed  like  I  was  among  my  near  relatives.  Here  I  found 
Mary,  Mabel,  Dorothy,  Charles,  Dr  via  and  Daniel;  William,  James  and 
John,  Samuel  and  Joseph,  with  less  known  names  of  Aoijah,  Jonathan, 
Israel,  Zacharia,  Ebenezer,  Ephriam,  C-ideon,  Nathan  and  Nathnaiel; 
silence,  Patience,  Bethia  and  Hannah,  Phoebe  and  Charity.  These  are  only 
a  few  among  hundreds. 


'1  ,  1, 
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Then  I  wandered  among  the  sleepers  in  the  old  Congregat¬ 
ional  Burying  ground,  and  read  the  names  of  Thomas,  Edward,  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Lucy,  Catrin  and  Abiah. 


fhere  is  a  stone  marked  "J  .  H.,  May  20,  1690,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  headstone  of  Joseph  Hawley.  No  stone  bears  the 
name  of  his  wife,  Catherine,  which  must  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
passing  centuries.  Many  of  the  monuments  were  roughly  hewn  stones 
from  the  fields,  many  were  of  slate  which  might  not  have  been  as 
durable  As  solid  rock  and  would  succumb  to  the  ravages  of  time. 

In  every  cemetery  in  adjacent  towns  and  villages  were 
Hawley  names  on  headstones,  showing  that  they  were  among  the  first 
in  the  new  communities  as  they  were  developing. 

T:.ree  hundred  years,  with  their  storms,  their  snows, 
their  sleets  and  their  rains,  v/inds  and  gales  have  swept  relent¬ 
lessly  over  these  resting  places  of  the  dead.  We  must  remember  that 
everything  was  in  an  embryonic  state  in  those  misty  days,  awaiting  the 
developements  of  the  future. 


Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  our  place  on  this  family  tree, 
but  I  lew1,  like  the  Woodbury  tree,  the  iimjs  on  which  we  should  be 
found  is ^hidden  by  the  foliage  of  years.  It  is  lost  in  the  absence 
of  fruit! ul  records.  It  is  buried  under  the  weight  of  generations 
wnich  present  efforts  cannot  uncover. 

As  the  family  increased  in  numbers  (I  think  the  Hawley 
Hecord  stated  that  Joseph  Hawley  had  fifteen  grandsons),  as  new 
generations  came  into  existence,  children  growing  up  and  starting 
households  of  their-  own;  new  settlers  coming  into  the  country, 
swelling  the  populations  and  dividing  business  opportunities,  it  was 
but  natural  for  the  young  people  to  spread  out  into  unsettled  locat¬ 
ions.  _ Worth,  were  unmapped  leagues  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  West,  but  a  few  miles  across  the  state  line  lay  new  lo¬ 
cations  and  opportunities  in  ^ew  Y-.r., ,  here,  in  Onondaga  county,  some 
of  Strati ord  s  people  found  new  homes.  A  descendant  of  John  Birdseye 
had  located  there,  and  as  the  Birdseye  family  and  the  Hawleys  a-  1 
married  and  intermarried  until  they  seemed  like  one  family,  it  would 
have  been  out  natural  for*  them  to  seel  hones  in  the  same  location. 


After  this  rather  lenghly  generalization  of  the  Hawley 
family  and  their  Affairs,  we  must  now  specialize  on  our  own  branch 
of  the  family,  beginning  with  our  grandfather,  Abijah  Hawley. 

home  years  ago  I  exchanged  a  letter  or  two  with  a  Ivliss  Lil¬ 
lian  Hawley  of  central  hew  York.  As  I  cannot  find  the  correspondence 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  locality.  She  knew  no  more  that  I  did,  and  I  was 
very  much  disappointed. 


•Vhen  a  little  girl  my  mother  told  me  that  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  Hawley  had  once  lived  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  Nev;  Y0rk. 

I  his  might -be  any  place  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  stale  from  Lake 
Oneida,  where  the  Mohawk  river  rises  to  nloany  where  it  empties  into 
the  udson  river,  and  could  take  in  a  wide  scope  of  country,  north  <j> 

south  from  the  river,  so  it  is  like  "hunting  a  needle  in  a  haysta^e" 
find  them 


Or 

to 


" 
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Owing  to  the  sequence  of  dates  as  well  as 
names,  I  believe  this  Abijah  was  the  son  of  Israel, 
17M,  followed  by  the  birth  of  Abijah  in  1774.  Mo 
mane  of  Israel  in  the  History  of  Stratford,  other 


is 

ills  birth  and 
Stratford . 


the  similarity  of 
wno  was  born  in 
mention,  whatever, 
than  the  date  of 


death,  showing  that  he  might  have  left  the  vicinity  of 


q  _  0  ,As  he  was  the  son  of  Jonathan,  who  was  the  fifth  sen  of 
^amuel  ^nd . ,  and  under  the  English  law  would  have  no  inheritance  from 
lie  father,  it  would  seen  that  he  transferred  his  home  to  some  other 
locality,  and  as  the  years  passed  lie  did  not  report  either  his  rnarriorp 
or  tne  births  of  his  children,  but  his  death  would  nnturnhy  be  re- 
ported  to  trie  home  friends. 

_  ,  _  .  4_Jud^  Ellas  S.  Hawley,  of  Buffalo,  New  Y0rk,  wrote  and 

conpiied  the  “Hawley  Record",  in  which  he  gives  much  information  of 

llL  i  }y*  !h®lr  oriSin  in  England,  their  coats  of  arms,  voluminous 
genealogies  oi  tne  generations  throughout  the  centuries,  and  much 
valuable  information  concerning  them.  (A  copy  i:  in  the  Congressional 
Lior  ry  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  may  be  in  libraries  of  large  cities). 

Tals  k°°k  was  loaned  me  a  few  years  ago  by  a  Hiss  Ella  Hawley 
ol  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  *or  one  month  I  studies  its  pages  and 
noted  eveiy  name  of  Abijah,  but  out  of  eleven  which  I  found  none  were 

T°fni’1^  1'/4‘  Has  evidently  a  long  standing  name  In  thi~faraily. 

lo  .ad  many  of  the  same  name  in  the  History  of  Stratford,  where  Jud^'e 
Hawley  also  had  found  them.  e 

In  the  Record,  however,  there  was  a  footnote  which  read:  "Abi- 
Ja.h  went  west  and  died".  "There  were  four  brothers,  Calvin,  Ira,  Jon* 
aUisn  and  Abijah  .  i  do  not  know  the  order  of  their  ages.  Calvin  was 
a  Methodist  minister. 

Jonathan,  Sr.,  was  the  father  of  Israel  and  the  only  Jonathan 
mentioned  in  the  whole  History  of  Stratford,  so  the  name  was  not  numer¬ 
ous  line  the  name  Abijah.  As  our  grandfather,  Abijah,  had  a  brother 
Jonathan,  I  believe  he  was  names  after  his  grandfather,  Jonathan  In 
btratiord,  Ii  so,  that  completed  the  line  back  to  James.  Runnin;  back- 
Abijah,  sen  os  Israel,  son  os  Jonathan,  con  of  Samuel,  2nd.,  son  of 
bamuel  1st.,  son  of  Joseph,  son  of  James  of  England. 

ADiJah  Hawley  ana  Mercy  Woodbury  were  married  in  1809,  where, 

I  go  not  Know .  They  went  to  Canada  for  a  time  where  my  father  was  born 

A  snort  tlme  Is  ter  they  returned  or  went  to  New  Y0riv  state, 
when  they  probably  lived  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  In  lt.15  they  emirrated 
to  Indiana,  where  grandfather  died  in  1820,  either  at  Vernon,  southwest 
of  Indianapolis ,  or  Mount  Vernon  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  die 


my 


mother's  story. 


state  on  tne  Ohio  river.  I  am  writing  from  memory  of 

+.Lfrcy  "Oodbury ,  whose  parentage  is  in  doubt  for  want  of  proper 
as  shLf  1  'i4,  was  aesoended  from  John  Woodbury  of  Salem,  Massaobusettf 

from  Peter  BTIn  prg10us  g^-Pter.  On  her  mother's  side  she  deseeded 
l  on  Peter, blin,  a  French  Hugenot,  wno  was  born  in  1840  He  married 

Johanna  (Stepney  Parish  records,  Upland),  and  died  in  8^4?  “ed  M  yea, 


m 

* 


. 


1 
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He  nettled  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut.  His  rreat -great-grandson , 

James  Blin,  born  1747,  married  Prudence  Westover,  who  also  was  born 
in  1747.  Their  daughter,  Prudence  Bllnn,  born  in  1774,  married 

-  Woodbury .  Here  is  where  the  break  in  the  family  chain  occurs. 

Her  daughter,  Mercy  Woodbury  married  Abijah  Hawley.  This  is  the  line 
back  to  Peter  3j. in :  Mercy  Woodbury  Hawley,  dau -liter  of  Prudence  ^lln 
Woodbury,  daughter  of  James  ^lln,  son  of  D.  niel,  son  of  V/ i '•  liam,  son 
of  Peter  of  Wethersfield,  formerly  of  England. 

In  1841,  when  xrudence  Westover  Blin,  died,  whe  was  living 
with  her  son,  Enos  Blin,  In  Kentucky,  five  miles  up  the  Ohio  river 
from  Cincinnati,  but  on  tlie  opposite  bank.  My  parents  were  living 
there  at  the  time,  and  fatner  took  my  five  year  old  sister,  Amanda 
to  her  funeral,  that  she  might  remember  in  future  years  that  she 
attended  the  funeral  of  her  great-great-grandmother.  This  aged  lady 
was  94  years  of  age  and  was  blind. 

In  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have  written  to  several 
Hawleys  and  Blins  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  tney  knew  no 
more  that  I  did  and  sometimes  ndt  as  much,  as  I  was  specializing  on 
family  history  and  they  were  not.  I  did,  however,  find  a  Mrs.  Ethel 
Blinn,  of  Cambridte,  Massachusetts,  whose  husband  w as  a  ^linn, (the 
present  way  of  spelling  the  name),  who  gave  me  the  early  genealogy 
of  the  family. 

In  tie  previously  mentioned  library  book  called  "Historic 
Towns  of  New  England",  the  chapter  on  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  was 
more  than  interesting,  as  it  game  rne  the  certainty  of  father's  name, 
Samuel  Willard.  He  did  not  inherit  Samuel  from  the  Hawleys,  although 
it  was  a  family  n-  me,  but  came  by  it  in  a  very  different  way. 

My  mother  told  me  many  years  ago  that  father  was  named  after 
a  minister  by  that  name.  At  Deerfield  was  located  the  old  "Deerfield 
Academy",  and  I  found  in  that  chapter  the  name  of  Samuel  Willard, 
who  was  a  minister  there  about  1808  or  10.  I  believe  Grandma  Hawley  was 
a  student  at  this  school  at  the  time  Samuel  Willard  was  pastor  there,  as 
she  was  married  in  1809.  $he  was  about  twenty-one  or  two  when  whe  was 
married  and  he  may  have  been  her  pastor.  Perhaps  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony  for  herself  and  Abijah  Hawley,  then  when  her  first  son  w*  s  born 
named  him  after  this  man  whose  name  he  bore.  Grandfather  could  not  have 
been  a  student  at  that  time,  as  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  when  Vie 
was  married,  but  might  have  been  in  previous  years. 

1  he  children  born  to  this  couple  were:  Samuel ,Willhrd,  born 
in  1811;  Amy  Calista,  1813;  Rodolphus  Christy,  1815;  Abijah,  1817; 

Olive,  1819;Eliza,  1821,  a  few  months  after  the  father  died. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  family  lived  in  Indiana  after  the 
death  of  the  father.  From  the  family  records  in  Grandma's  old  Bible, 
tile  following  dates  are  given:  the  death  of  grandfather  in  1820.  Her 
marriage  to  John  Farnam  in  1823,  who  died  in  1827,  but  I  do  not  know 
where . 

In  1832  Amy  Cnlista  was  married  in  or  near  Dayton,  Ohio.  In 
1833  a  child  was  born  to  her  in  Cincinnati.  Then  follows  the  death  of 


' 


. 


■ 


Prudence  B] in  Woodbury  in  1037  in  Cincinnati  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mercy  Woodbury  Hawley  or  Farnam.  As  long  as  I  can  remember, 
when  Grandma  visited  our  home  in  Huntington,  she  went  by  the  name  of 
Hawley.  After  an  unhappy  third  marriage  , sue  must  have  reverted  to  the 
name  of  KxxisyxxxAx  her  first  husband  ana^hfiildren .  In  1841  she  was 
living  in  Kentucky  with  her  children  and  the  Blins.  (By  the  wyy ,  the 
ibame  is  now  spelled  Blinn).  Later  she  made  her  home  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Olive  Town  in  Mendota,  Illinois,  where  she  died  in  1870  at  the  age 
of  83  years,  and  is  buried  on  the  family  lot  near  Paw  Pay/, 

'-‘•'hat  is  where  .Uncle  Rodolphus  lived  nnd  died,  with 
part  of  the  time.  Luring  her  late  years  she  made 


home  or  to 


Wisconsin , 


the 

who 


home  of  her 
passed  away 


daughter,  l 
in  previous 


L  tj  . 


Eli -a 
years . 


Illinois, 
whom  she  lived  a 
long  visits  to  cur 
De  Haven,  near  Monroe, 


The  marriages  of  her  children  are  as  follows:  Samuel  Willard 
to  Merlbah  R.  Emley  in  1S35;  Rodolphus  C.  to  Rachel  Barrett;  Amy  C.  to 

Washington  Smith,  later  to  - Jones  of  Arkansas.  Olive  married  Hosea 

Town  after  an  unhappy  marriage  to  - Pierce.  Eliza  married  Alpheus 

De  Haven.  Abijah  was  a  hunter  and  trapper  and  never  married.  He  was 
a  man  after  the  style  of  D<  niel  Boone,  dressing  in  clothing  suitable 
for  the  forests  and  his  calling.  I  do  not  know  if  he  wore  leather 
clothing,  but  he  wore  a  coonskin  cap  with  the  tail  hanging  down  behind. 

In  making  these  particular  head-gear,  the  head  and  legs  were  cut  off, 
the  open  end  of  the  pelt  was  drawn  up  and  shaped  to  the  head,  leaving  the 
tail  intact. 


Father  went  to  Huntington,  Indiana  from  Day  tori  in  1833  and 
was  married  as  above  stated.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  something 
of  mother's  wedding  dress.  She  told  me  it  was  of  white  "bookrnuslin" 
and  had  two  widths  in  the  skirt.  This  material  was  in  fashion  long- 
years  before  our  time,  and,  like  other  weaves  went  out  o  date  as 
others  can  in  with  new  names.  I  imagine  it  was  a  thin  cotton  goods 
similar  to  the  "linon  lawn"  or  "indla  linon"  of  later  years,  and  about 
one  yard  wide.# 

She  also  spoke  of  a  "scoop  bonnet"  with  a  broad  br1  rn  which 
flared  about  the  face,  and  had  a  ribbon  attached  to  the  center  of  this 
brin  to  be  held  in  the  hand  to  keep  the  scoop  f.rom  fallin  backward. 

I  don't  know  if  this  was  her  wedding  bonnet,  but  she  wore  it  sometime 
in  her  young  life.  We  must  remember  she  w as  a  bride  more  than  one 
hundred  years  a&o-Dec ember ,  1835. 

As  grandfather  lived  in  the  country,  with  only  "blazed"  trees 
as  a  guide  ,  the  wedding  took  place  in  Huntington,  at  the  home  of  a  Mr. 
Burk,  as  I  remember  the  name,  in  a  log  house  on  the  corner  of  Byron  and 
East  Tipton  streets.  This  prop  rty  is  on  the  west  side  of  Bryon  and 
the  north  side  of  Tipton. 


At  the  ti  ie  of  their  marriage  father  was  clerking  in  Hunting- 
ton  for  George  Fate,  who  kept  a  general  store  on  Wept  Market  street, 
near  Lafountain,  on  the  north  side.  °orne  time  later  they  lived  in  or 
near  Belclen,  Indiana  'Mi ere  they  boarded  the  men  who  were  digging  the 
Wabash  Canal.  Then  they  went  to  D0nnersville ,  Indiana  ,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  engineers  of  the  White  Water  Canal.  That  failing,  they 
went  to  Kentucky  ,  v/here  they  engaged  in  market  gardening  until  1845 


Similar  to  -*&gandy  and  more  than  one  yard  wide. 
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when  they  returned  to  Huntington  county,  living  in  Clear  Creek  town¬ 
ship  near  grandfather's  home  and  on  his  land. 

In  recalling  reminiscences  of  old  scenes  and  experiences, 
mother  told  me  that  one  day  while  they  were  living  in  Kentucky,  on 
or  near  tiie  Ohio  river,  they  stood  on  the  bank  and  saw  a.  passenger 
boat  making  its  way  .up  the  river,  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and 
banners,  bands  playing,  and  all  in  gala  dress.  On  board  was  William 
Henry  IP  prison  who  was  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States.  Father  held  Amanda  in  his  arms,  who 
was  waving  a  tiny  flag. 


One  month  later,  the  same  boat,  as  I  recall,  slowly  and 
silently  xloated  down  the  river,  draped  in  black  flags,  flying  at 
ahli  mast.  The  body  of  the  dead  President  reposed  upon  its  bier, 
while  a.  nation  mourned  hts  untimely  death.  He  was  Chief  Executive 
just  one  month. 

Another  incident  of  their  pioneer  days  was  very  interesting 
to  me.  While  living  in  Huntington  in  their  early  married  life,  the 
Indians  were  very  numerous  and  frequently  came  to  the  house  to  beg 
lor  whatever  they  could  see.  One  day  a  man  came  and  asked  for  father, 
who  was  away  from  home.  Mother  pointed  to  the  east,  then  over  her 
nerd  to  the  west,  twice,  then  halted  her  finger  straight  up,  indicating 
that  he  would  be  home  in  two  and  a  half  days.  He  then  saw  some  brass 
rings  which  he  asked  for;  she  motioned  that  if  he  would  bring  her 
some  venison  he  might  have  them,  turned  away,  and  some  time  lager 

returned  with  a  quarter  of  deer  slung  over  his  shoulder.  Of  course 
he  got  the^rin^s.  She  was  often  afraid  of  them,  but  never  let  them 
..now  it.  i  Pis  was  before  they  were  taken  to  the  Western  Reservation 
in  1845-46 . 


I  well  remember  the  weather-beaten  frame  house  in  which  they 
lived  alter  the  return  to  Indiana,  on  the  way  from  grandfather's  house 
to  the  church,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  mother  when  I  was  a 
little  girl.  It  rnay  have  bc-en  about  this  time,  or  earlier,  that  father 
worked  for  fifty  cents  a  day. 


The  following  children  were  corn  to  this  couple:  Amanda,  in 
Huntington,  January  7th, 1837;  David  Meirs,  in  or  near  Belden, Indiana, 
December  22nd., 1838;  Eli. .a  in  Kentucky,  February  17,  1841;  Olive 
Arabella,  in  Kentucky,  February  25,  184.3;  Miranda  in  Clear  Creek  town¬ 
ship,  Huntington  county,  October  16,  1847;  Wesley  Willard  in  Huntington, 
April  27,  1848;  Mary  Mercy,  in  Huntington,  February  11,  185.3.  All]  ;•  ve 
passed  into  the  Great  Beyond,  except  Mrs.  Maranda  Beaver  and  Mary  Wercy, 
the  writer  of  this  manuscript,  in  this  year  of  1936. 

The  marriages  occurred  as  follows:  Amanda  to  Freedom  Leroy 
Cain,  about  1864  or  5;  David  to  Louisa  J.  Burket,  August  27,1868;  Eliza 
to  David  H.  Ricker,  November  28,  1860;  Olive  A  to  James  Mitten,  1362; 
Maranda  to  Daniel  G.  Beaver,  1863-4;  Wesley  W.  to  Anna  L.  Sturievant, 
August  20,  1878.  Mary  Mercy  hsxkx  unmarried. 


The  d.  aths 

pneumonia,  February 
away  in  Huntington , 


occurred  as  follows:  Father  died  in  Huntington, 
5,  1856,  about  45  years  of  age;  Mother  -passed 

Of  paralysis,  July  ?,  1902,  aged  89  years:  Amanda 


Of 
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died  of  old  age  in  Huntington,  .July - 1923,  at  the  age  of  86  years. 

David  died  in  California  of  pneumonia,  Novemoer  1,  1981,  83  years  of 
age;  QliKEXxxxxJslxxwxyxlnxMKNXiHglrarHxafxfcyphsiiixf ke  Eliza  died  in  Hunt¬ 
ington  of  cancer,  February  85,  1921,  80  years  of  age:  Olive  oassed 
away  in  Huntington  of  typhoid  fever,  March  3,  1863,  aged  20  years. 
Wesley  succumbed  to  neuralgia  of  the  h<  art  in  Huntington,  April  20, 
1906,  aged  ?8  ye? is. 


David  Hawley  was  a  Civil  War  soldier  and  was  discharged 
early  in  the  service  because  of  ill  health.  After  regaining  his 
health  at  home  he^  returned  to  his  regiment,  the  47th  Indiana  Infantry, 
•Company  F,  as  x  clerk  In  the  sutler's  tent  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
This  sutler  was  a  brother  of  General  James  R.  Slack  of  Huntington. 


The  first  recollection  I  have  of  David  was  the  night  we 
were  aroused  with  the  word  from  down  stairs  that  David  had  come.  We 
hastily  dressed  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  family  in  the  kitchen. 

There  stood  an  ematiated  boy; in  a  faded  blue  uniform,  with  sunken  eyes 
and  pale  face.  A  few  months  of  home  care  and  suitable  food  restored 
him  to  health  and  strength  when  he  returned  to  his  regiment  and  com¬ 
rades  in  camp,  but  not  as  a  soldier. 

I  also  have  one  of  my  first  recollections  of  Wesley  at  this 
war  tine.  The  day  before  the  Huntington  boys  were  to  entrail  early 
the  next  morning  on  their  way  to  war,  the  people  gave  them  a  farewell 
supper  at  the  Court  House.  Mother  "sent  a  pail  of  cream  and  other 
food  by  Wesley.  He  was  clothed  in  a  suit  of  brown  "Jeans'1  roundabout 
and  trousers,  with  a  long  red  "comfort"  wound  over  his  cap  and  ears 
and  about  his  neck.  His  face  red  from  the  cold,  his  hands  encased 
in  homemade  yarn  mittens.  I  can  see  him  yet  as  he  stepped  out  the 
kitchen  door  with  botn  hands  full.  It  was  bitter  zero  weather,  many 
degrees  below,  I  think. 


That  night  mother  and  I  stayed  down  town  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Boles  and  daughter,  Lottie,  v/ho  lived  in  an  apartment  at  the.  corner  of 
Jefferson  and  Market  streets,  over  What  was  later  known  as  the  Blount- 
Hoover-Scheaf fer  drug  store.  I  was  awakened  in  the  night  by  the  dole¬ 
ful  clanging  of  the  Court  House  bell  that  w<  s  rung  to  call  the  boys  to 
$he  train  at  about  4  o'clock,  as  I  remember.  Never  shall  I  forget 
that  sound,  child  though  J  was.  Every  peal  was  a  kneli  to  the  hearts 
of  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts.  How  many  times  have  I  run  to  its 
call  of  "fire"  !  "fire"  "fire"  !  The  last  time  I  heard  its  tones,  it 
was  ringing  out  joyously  on  Sunday  morning  appealing  to  the  hearts  of 
people  to  come  to  church.  That's  its  mission  now. 


While  living  in  ^lear  Creek  township,  father  conceived  the 
idea  of  going  into  the  nursery  business,  so  one  fall  he  rode  horseback 
to  Franklin,  Ohio,  to  the.  farm  cf  Uncle  Fletcher  Emley , where  they  were 
making  apple  cider.  Out  of  the  pomace  he  washed  one  peek  of  apple 
seeds,  which  he  carried  home  in  his  saddle-bags  as  a  start  for  his 
nursery.  Amanda,  who  w as  about  ten  years  old  at  the  time,  dropped 
the  little  seeds. 


When  the  slender  switches  were  old  enough  and  of  the  right 
size,  he  grafted  them  to  different  varieties  of  fruit:  Bellflower, 
rambo,  winesap,  wine  apple,  seek-n -  -further,  fall  pippins,  etc.  are 
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among  the  kinds  I  remember  in  our  two  orchards.  Many  I  had  no  name  for. 


limits  of 


In  March,  1848,  he  bought  two  pieces  of  land  near 
town,  containing,  in  all,  twenty- three  acres.  On 


the 

the 


£• stern 
f  i  ve 
where 
of  logs, 


acie  tract  he  built  his  home  on  what  is  now  East  1inton  street, 
tiie  ipton  street  school  house  now  stands.  The  first  house  was  JL 
ut  I  co  not  now  if  he  erected  it  or  it  was  on  the  land  when  he  pur-^ 
chased  it.  In  this  house  Weslejr  Hawley  was  born.  The  sec  n.l  house, 
where  I  was  born  was  of  brick,  which  was  razed  a  few  years  ago  to  rive 
place  to  the  cream  colored  brick  school  house  now  occupying  the  pre- 

.11  -L  S  6  S  • 


This  piece  of 
bounded  on  the  south  or 
eastern  side  was  later  bounded 


tiie  second  tract,  which  extended  to  Marshall 


land  was  in  the  1  or:n  of  a  triangle,  and  was 
short  side  by  the  canal  and  Tipton  street  1  The 
by  division  Street.  The  west  side  joined 

street,  now  °olle,ve  Avenue. 


o  >me  years  ai ter  father 1 s  death,  a  man  bought  the  adjoining 
property  on  the  east,  whicli  later  belonged  to  the  Boos  brewery  grounds 
In  looking  over  the  records  to  establish  his  lines,  he  discovered  tju't' 
me  east  line  of  mother  s  property  over-lapped  his  property  sixteen  and 
iect  or  one  rod.  This  was  on  the  long  side  of  tiie  triangle, 
ne  won  this  strip,  as  hi  deed  was  older  than  mother 1 s , °and 


one  half 
Of  course, 


!!!0y,0nrqUfnCe',hfe  t00k  a  b£°ad  slice  of  her  land  ell  the  way  back  to 
uiieie  tm  line  intersected  College  Avenue. 


opened, 
ano  trier 
much,  tiie 
street  was 


t.ien  some  years  later  when  Division  street  was  run  out  and 
thirty- tnree  feet  wide,  mother  had  to  give  half  of  that,  or 
sixteen  and  one  half  feet,  and,  as  she  had  already  given  that 
.lole  Oi  Division  street  came  out  of  her  land.  Division 
well  named  as  it  certainly  divided  things. 


'Chen  a  little  girl  I  used  to 
rail  fence  on  the  east,  side  to  where  a  row  of 
and  climb  upon  the  1  enc<  ,  Inside  the  orchard, 
fruit.  -he  la  ’t  time  *1  rode  up  the  street  I 
bedraggled  and  ragged  and  broken,  entirely  ofl 


street,  Proving  that  the  whole  street  had 


go  through  the  orchard  along  the 
°sage  Orange  trees  grew, 
to  nicK  the  big  rough 
saw  the  same  row  of  tre 
the  east  side  of  the 


; 


come  from  mother's  property. 


0n  tne  west  part  of  the  second  tract,  facing  College  Avenue, 
n  r  s1:arted  ^is  Huntington  nursery.  Bere  he  planted  and  transplanted, 
gral ted  and  budded  the  little  fruit  trees,  and  from  which,  I  suppose- 
every  orchard  in  Huntington  county,  planted  in  tha‘ 
supplied. 


early  day,  was 


1  e  section  oi  nursery  I  best  remember  was»located  where  the 
John  Doud  residence  now  stands.  It  extended  north  ^Division  street, 
ana  a— so  in  tne  opposite  direction  towardTlpton  street,  where  a  lot  had 
ocen  cut  from  the  tract,  but  belonged  to  the  property,  now  at  the  corner 
oi  College  Avenue  and  Lesley  street,  ccupied,  tne  last  I  knew  of  it, 
by  the  KXrfXXittX  Irel  nrt  home.  Then  it  exten  ed  pack  or  eart  to  a  deep 
ravine  which  cut  the  property  in  two,  where  the  Daniels  house  was  t  ilt, 
it  being  lilled  to  form  the  Daniels  lot. 


The  big 

and  from  Co.i.  jege 


orchard  estended  from 
enue  to  Fruit  street, 


We  s 


ley  street  to  Arthur  street, 
occupying  one  whole  square. 
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When  father's  estete  was  divided  this  orchard  fell  to  Amanda  and 
myseli,  and  contained  eight  lots,  on  which,  as  the  years  passed, 

It  r.  1\W?S  ereftet  on  eaoh-  19x’  muon  of  th,  oil  pasture 

and  the  home  orchard  are  filled  with  hones. 


a 


tae  death  of  father  in  1856,  rny  mother  sold  out  the 

and  Wecw  "f  «??  ^os£ible  ’  I'hica  was  cared  for  by  rny  brothers,  David 
l  ife  *  o  ?  Stil1  CGn  see  the  broken  rows  of  little  trees  standing 

e  rows  oi  tall  cornstalks,  broken  where  the  best  trees  had  been  se~ 

wifuftP-  Jaken  out.  The  nursery  was  never  replenished;  when  a  tree 
was  luted  the  .place  was  never  filled. 


in* 


East  oi  the  ravine,  mentioned  above,  was  a  cornfield  reach- 
*®  v  °  *reeaom  street,  where  were  bars  through  w id ch  we  entered  into 
was  ^n°^arVnd  yard;  oonteining  five  acres,  before  division  street 
t?lrhk  ;,;f‘  Tlilf  pJece  of  land  w  s  fenced  off  by  Itself,  and  con- 

?  home  °rhard  and  yard  filled  with  many  kinds  of  fruit/  trees- 
®2&e  ’  ??ach * a*v!lllnc e '  cherry  and  siaa11  *arieties-grapes,  currants* 
cVr»nt  e-eificS*  ue  y'~ar  itself,  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
fn  mbv  an-  fl2wer2;  LIy  father  had-  Stocked  the  place  with  everything 
h?*n  hi1?  attf  clive  and  beautliul.  It  lay  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
ftrtrnhi?h  [  raautilly  rose  from  the  Wabash  Canal  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Tipton  street  to  the  fence  that  cut  it  off  from  the  cornfield  and  a] so 
the  pasture  which  fronted  Tipton  street. 


in  that 
;il 
La  t  e  r 


The  orchards 
day,  not 


wa 


contained  the  varieties  of  frdit  that 

j_ .  t  non  i  tde  nBW  7arieiies  found  today.  This  was  our  home 
un.i]  1879,  when  mother  disposed  of  it  and  we  moved  to 
we  moved  to  East  Market  street  where  mother 


C  O ! ! :  ion 


Bo  pi  a r 
passed  away 


street 


be  used, 


My  mother  was  always  pleased  that  the  old  homestead  should 
i or  all  time  to  come,  for  educational  purposes,  and  never 
did  she  but  express  satisfaction  at  its 
and  snowy  xipton  street  school  house  is 
work  of  my  father  and  mother. 


final  destine.  The  beautiful 
a  fitting  monument  to  trie  life 


A  description  of  the  premises  is  pertinent:  Along  the  inside 
? Si  front  yard  fence,  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  was  a  broad  row  of 

tall  yellow  lilies,  which  bloomed  the  whole  summer,  as  I' remember, 
aaur  n‘l0se  roots  constantly  spread  to  adjacent  space,  making  the  original 
ro\v  many  times  as  wide.  The  shown  blossoms  framed  in  the  yard  with ’a 
croad  oand  oi  gold.  On  either  side  of  the  gate  stood  tali'  oinn  trees 
oi  some  variety,  whose  sharp  tips  reached  far  above. the  around.  Other 

r  °  pinUS  family>  the  arborvltae,  fir,  etc. were  also 

represented . 


I  well  remember  the 

like  l lowers .  One  time  while  waiting  for 
a  tree  which  had  a  very  familiar 
to  it,  I  found  an  acacia  exactly  the 
climate  was  too  rigorous  for  it 
recall  it . 


rare  acacia  with  clusters  of  pink  locust- 

train  in  Florida,  I  espied 
appearance,  and  upon  hurriedly  going 
as  the  one  in  our  yard.  Our 
not  live  many  years  after  x 


as  i 


same 

did 


Tne  sweet  scented  shrub,  whose  perfune  was  so  sweet  and  noth 

e  rppH  v-i r,  t  +.  —  ■ 


cable  aw  we  passed  near  it,  I  can ’still 


inhale.  An 


diff shoot  of  it 


■ 


,iu 


Wesley  planted  in  his  North  Jefferson  street  yyrd,  and  I  used  to 
linger  near  it  but  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  like  meeting  an  old  friend. 

The  nose  of  Sharon,  with  its  lavender  blossoms,  still  stands 
in  the  same  place  in  my  memory  as  it  did  in  the  yard,  ne;  r  the  sweet 
cherry  tree .  I  he  Bridal  Wreath,  the  big  fluffy  snowballs,  the  fragrant 
lilacs,  tik  sweet  scented  hone  suckles,  the  big  s.otted  tiger  liles, 
tiie  golden  candlesticks,  the  immence  red,  white  l  nd  pink  peonies,  all 
stand  out  in  relief  in  their  relative  positions  in  the  yard. 

The  many  kinds  of  old  fashioned  roses:  the  Baltimore  Belle, 
the  Seven  Sis-£ers>  botn  pink  climbers  in  frames,  v/itn  flowers  deep  like 
bird's  nests;  the  clusters  of  tne  latter  I  many  times  counted  to  see 
it  there  were  just  seven .  There  were  several  that's  all  I  remember. 

The  Black  Velvet  rose,  waose  petals  ••'ere  so  deeply  red  that 
In  the  shadows  they  appeared  as  black.  The  white,  pink,  and  yellow  roses 
whose  bushes  I  now  can  locate,  the  big  Ca.ba.ge  rose  with  blossoms  as  big, 
aK  a  Pint  cup,  the  grassy  yard,  the  myrtle  bed  in  which  I  buried  my 
birds,  all  were  there  in  the  yard  I  so  lovin.-ly  remember,  and  which  my 
lamer  never  lived  to  see  in  its  completeness  of  growth  and  development. 

remember 

^  atill^playing  under  the  two  big  willow  trees  below  the  rouse 
in  the  vesture-lot  near  a  rippling  brook  in  which  grew  yellow  Lady 
Slippers,  and  in  which  also  grea  a  Balm  of  Gilead  tree  with  aromatic 
buds  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

I  write  thus  fully  that  the  grandchildren  and  the  great¬ 
grandchildren,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations  may  know  some¬ 
thing  oi  our  old  home  on  East  i-ipton  street  and  the  canal  and  its  envi¬ 
ronments,  of  which  they  can  have  no  knowledge  unless  I  paint,-  but  faintly, 
a  pen  picture  of  the  premises. 

Tne  pictures  of  the  old  home,  which  I  drew  from  memory  after 
a.n  absence  of  forty-nine  years ,  do  not  show  all  the  shrubbery  and  trees 
that  were  there.  1  left  out  many  of  the  trees  and  thefnakers  of  the 
i inished  picture  omitted  some,  trat  a  better  view  of  mhe  house  might  be 
obtained,  but  tne  general  effect  is  true  to  the  original. 

■'■his  house,  our  nome ,  nestled  among  the  trees  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  was  a  two  story  and  a  half  red  brick  witnk  basement.  The 
kitchen  and  Cellar  occupied  the  first  story,  the  latter' extending  into 
tne  hill  in  the  rear.  The  two  floors  aoove  constituted  tne  parlor  and 
bedrooms,  six  in  all.  The  big  two  story  veranda  was  added,  since  I  can 
remember,  in  the  60 1  s .  Broad  steps,  a  dozen,  perhaps,  led  up  to  the 
front  door  on  tne  second  floor;  a  board  walk  led  around  the  steps  to 
the  kxtehen  door. 

The  woodwork  and  open  stairway  in  the  kitchen  were  of  black 
walnut.  That  of  the  two  upper  stories  was  painted  white.  My  father 
had  an  unhappy  experience  in  the  painting  of *  the  hall.  When  the  paint¬ 
er  was  ready  to  begin  his  work  father  was  obliged  to  be  away  on  business. 

He  gave  instructions  as;  to  the  color,  which  was  to  be  white.  When  he 
returned,  he  found  to  his  dismay,  that  the  man  had  used  his  own  artistic  (?) 

Judgement,  however  much  it  lafeked  in  true  art,  and  had  made  the  panels 


■ 

■ 


- 


in  the  front  anti  back  doors  of  the  hall  dark  green,  while  these  of 
the  two  doors  leading  into  the  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  we re 
gay  in  bright  golden  yellow.  The  rest  of  the  door  was  white. 

The  staircase  was  dark  wood;  the  balls  on  top  of  the  newel 
posts  were  also  yellow.  It  seems  like  a  dream  that  the  standards  in 
the  banister  were  also  yellow.  I  ought  to  know  for  I  slid  down  the  ton 
rail  often  enough  and  came  up  with  a  bang  against  the  ball  at  the 
oottoin  of  the  stairs,  but  the  recollection  is  hazy.  The  brilliant  hues 
remained  until  many  years  after  when  David  became  a  painter  and  hid 
tin  unsightly  colors  (  for-  a  hall)  under  snowy  white. 

The  fronrdoor  was  flanked  on  each  side  and  top  by  long  narrow 
windows,  which  lent 'an  imposing  appearance.  The  veranda  had  three 
floors.  From  the  upper  bedroom  windows  we  aired  the  bedding  on  the 
floor,  which  also  was  the  roof.  On  the  second  floor  we  enjoyed  our 
rocking  chairs  on  shady  afternoons  and  cool  evenings.  The' first  floor 
led  to  the  kitchen  door. 

the  hill  has  been  leveled  to  such  an  extent  and  the  contour 
of  the  whole  place  so  changed  in  the  passing  years,  that  it  is  dif f i-- 
culy  to  designate  the  exact  spot  where  the  house  stood,  but  I  think 
the  school  house  occupied  almost  the  s:  me  site. 

Across  the  road,  now  Tipton  street,  rippled  tht  waters  of 
the  Wabash  canal,  with  an  occasional  boat  trailing  the  mules  at  the 
end  of  the  long  towline.  Beyond  the  canal  was  a  big  "commons"  where 
we  children  of  the  neighborhood  used  to  gather  mushrooms  and  cook  them 
(when  we  could  get  across  the  waters  and  find  them),  on  a  crude  brick 
oven  which  we  constructed.  Later  this  place  was  occupied  by  a  brick¬ 
yard,  now  filled  with  streets  and  homes. 

Beyond  the  commons  was  First  street,  a  mud  road ,  hub  deep, 
at  times.  On  the  east  side  of  the  road  was  a  rail  fence  to~  Market 
street, and  three  houses  to  Sabine  street.  Up  that  street,  or  road, 
correctly  speaking,  were  two  or  three  log  houses.  From  Sabine  to 
Market  we re  no  houses  that  I  can  recall.  I  used  to  go  to  the  other 
houses  to  play  witr.  the  children,  that's  how  I  remember  them. 

On  the  west  side  of  First  street  was  a  stretch  of  the  same 
primitive,  fence,  from  lUarket  street  up,  but  no  houses  that  I  recall. 
Tnat  was  seventy-five  years  ago . 

Look  at  it  today,  with  an  "interurban"  rumbling  over  its 
brick-paved  survace,  flanked  on  each  side  by  cozy  homes  and  flower 
yards.  Little  do  the  passers-over  it  dream  of  the  gigantic  sewer  but 
a  few  feet  below  the  survace  of  the  roadbed,  to  carry  off  the  surplus 
storm-waters  of  Flint  Creek. 

In  early  days,  in  times  of  heavy  rains,  followed  by  high 
waters,  ^'lint  Creek,  all  but  forgotten  by  the  older  generation  and 
unknown  to  the  younger,  was  inadequate  to  the  carrying  off  the  rush¬ 
ing  waters  accruing  at  euch  times,  in  its  meandering  course  about  the 
East  End.  I  have  heard  of  people  stepping  into  water  on  their  floors 
when  they  arose  in  the  morning,  much  to  their  consternations  and  dismay. 

I  have  seen  water  rushing  down  Hailcet  street  „ 

,‘hniost  iron  curb  to  feurb> 


;V'\ 


T  relieve  this  congestion  a  great  sewer  was  constructed, 
chich  1 ollowed  the  bed  of  Flint  Greek  from  a  noint  far  up  its  course 
to  first  street,  down  that  to  Market,  angling  off  at  ^uilford  to  the  no c 
natural  bed  of  the  creek,  under  Jefferson  street,  through  the  cellars 
of  some  of  its  business  blocks, under  two  or  three  streets  west  of 
Jefferson,  under  ^a.sbash  Rail  Road,  into  the  Little  Wabash  River  below 
the  passenger  derot,  its  final  destination. 


childhood  days  was  the  Wabash  Canal 


Another  feature  of  my  wan  one  wciuatm  v 

.  hie  h  \\'i  s  an  important  asset  of  the  Wabash  Valley,  paralleling  "Little 
niver1 ,  which  joined  the  Wabash,  proper,  three  miles  west  of  town, 
where  once  was  located  the  "Indian  Payment  Ground".  The  canal, 
stituted  the  only  artery  of  commerce  through  Huntington 
towns,  as  the  Wabash  railroad  was  not  put  through  foi 


con- 

and  adjacent 


n  r~\  m  /~\ 


file  course  oi  the  canal  was  northeast  and  southwest,  and  ex¬ 
tended  i rom  lolado ,  Ohio,  to  La  Fayette,  Indiana;  how  much  farther,  I 
do  not  know.  In  183a,  the  section  through  Hungington  was  finished, 
and  to  celebrate  the  event,  an  excursion  was  run  between  Huntington  a.nd 
foit  Wayne  the  r our t h  oi  July,  via  a  long  white  "Packet",  a  passenger 
boat-  with  winnows  along  the  sides  and  seate  both  inside  and  on  deck.  A 
cannon  enlivened  the  scene  with  appropriate  booming.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  gala  day  J  My  father  and  mother  were  participants  on  this  happy  occas¬ 
ion,  before  their  marriage.  My  mother  told  me  the  story. 

The  canal,  then  rippling  with  water,  today,  is  filled  with 
yards  and  homes.  the  big  walnut  tree  I  used  to  play  under,  when  I  got 
the  l is ho ok  in  my  ankle,  is  no w  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  James  Hessin. 


My  lather  was  a  Royal  Arch  Meson  and  a  member  of  Mystic 
Lodge,  no.  110.  I  do  not  know  if  he  was  a  charter  member.  His  lodge 
history  is  on  record  in  Indianapolis  in  the  archives  of  the  Order.  He  wa 
chaplain  of  his  lodge  at  the  time  of  his  death.  We  had  his  chaplain's 
regalia  and  white  satin  apron  in  our  home  until  after  the  death  of  my 
mother,  when  I  gave  them  to  my  sister,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ricker,  who  was  an 
Eastern  Star.  They,  later  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Myra  Doub. 

For  many  years  I  had  his  Masonic  Keystone,  which  was  given  me 
in  my  "teen1  years,  and  which  I  always  wore  on  a  chair  ground  my  neck, 
when  travelling  or  on  my  watch  chain.  It  was  somewhat  Unlike  the  Key¬ 
stones  oi  the  present  time,  yet  following  tne  same  general  lines.  In 
shape*,  it  was  a  tain  flat  silver  plate,  about  two  inches  Ion  ■  and  one  and 
a  hall  wide  at  the  widest  part.  The  middle  third  of  the  top  line  v/as 
broken  by  slanting  lines  to  meet  the  first  and  tnira  sections  lo',rer  down, 
forming  a  notched  top  by  which  it  might  have  played  the  pert  of  the  true’ 
keystone  in  the  stony  arch.  Only  recently,  I  gave  it  to  Dr.  Walter  King 
or  Peoria,  Illinois,  who  is,  ow  will  be,  a  M- son.  Besides,  Walter  is  a 
gre;  t  grandson.  Hot  a  male  member  of  the  family,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
ever  become  a  mernuer  of  my  father's  lodge,  so  I  gave  it  where  it  snould 
have  gone-to  a  Mason. 

In  the  center  of  the  circle  enclosing  the  mystic  letters  is  an  etching  of 
a  tree,  the  emblem  of  my  father's  business  a  nurseryman. 


masonic  obligation, 


Because  of  his  loyalty  to  hi . . 

literally  gave  his  nfe  for  it.  A  t  -other  Mason, 


a  Mr  Garli 


father 

was  lying 


Filson,  went  to  his  house  to  butcher  his  hog.  In  that  early  day  every 
family  in  the  village  provided  its  own  meat.  Working  outdoors  over  the 
steam  in  sub-zero  weather,  threw  both  men  into  pneumonia,  and  all  three 
died  v/ithin  a  few  days  of  each  other. 

Father  was  the  first  Superentendent  of  the  Method! sr  Sunday  School 
in  Huntington,  ’which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  followed  by 
Mr  D.O.  Dally.  He  was  an  ardent  Methodist  of  the  old  type.  My  imp  ther 
told  me  that  often  when  he  was  ready  to  start  to  prayer-meeting, he  would 
carry  an  armful  of  wood  and  kindling  from  home,  prehaps  one-half  or  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  away,  with  which  to  build  the  fire,  he  also  was  class- 
leader  and  steward  in  the  church.  He  was  county  treasurer  for  two  terms,  and 
was  a  Republican  politically.  I  mention  these  phases  of  his  private  life 
that  his  personal  character  may  be  better  understood. 

I  was  but  a  few  days  less  than  three  years  old  when  he  died, yet  I  re¬ 
member  of  being  in  the  parlor  on  a  certain  deny  and  seeing  a  black  robed  form 
lying  on  our  black  heir  cloth  sofa.  I  can  still  see  the  darkened  room,  the 
long  white  muslin  window  curtains  that  reached  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor,  and  I  standing  by  the  side  of  the  soda.  But  a  friendly  hand  must 
but  drawn  the  dark  shade  aside  aside  and  let  the  light  shine  on  his  face 
I  could  have  seen  his  features,  but  no  one  seemed  to  think  of  that,  and 
in  concuence,  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  children  wlio  cannot  remember  our 
father  Is  face,  It  has  always  been  a  deep  regret  to  me. 

Another  scene  passes  before  my  mental  vision:  I  found  myself  up¬ 
stairs  with  a  long  red  cloak  grasping  in  rnv  hand  and  trailing  behind  me. 

As  I  stood  on  the  too  step  I  saw  the  hall  full  of  people  and  all  seemed 
to  be  going  somewhere  .  Of  course,  they  would' t  take  a  three  year  old 
cnild  out  in  zero  weather  to  a  funeral. 

After  my  mother  was  80  years  old  a  mist  gathered  before  her  eyes, 
and  for  nine  years  this  veil  darkened  her  vision.  Never  a  word  of  im¬ 
patience  .escaped  her  lips,  but  the  great  affliction  and  her  heart  break¬ 
ing  acceptance  of  the  inevitalbbl  ,  many  times,  brought  tears  to  our  eyes, 
and  sadness  to  our  home.  She  could  see  the  open  door  and  the  fire. 

She  passed  away  at  the  age  of  89  years  and  was  buried  by  the  side 
of  father  in  the  Clear  Creek  cemetery.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  grave 
I  looked  down  into  its  depths  and  saw  a  snowy-  white  vault  with  a  strip  of 
Brussels  carpet  on  the  floor.  Then  the  snowy  marble  slabs  forever  hid  from 
view  the  casket  v/ithin.  A  fitting  sepulcher  for  a  mo  hers*1;  loyality  to  us 
her  children.  As  we  drove  up  the  hill  on  our  way  homeafter  the  buriel,  and  1 
looked  back  at  the  newly  made  grave  of  yellow  sand,  Eliza  Scaid "Father  has 
lain  there  alone  a.  long  time"  .  So  he  had,  Forty-six  years. 

While  I  am  roaming  in  memory  over  the  never-  to-  be  forgotten  home, 
orchards,  nursery,  flowery  hillsides  where  the  blue  Johnny-  Jumpups  grew 
and  with  which  I  fought  so  many  flowery  battles:  the  pink  and  lavender 
spring  flowers,  the  wild  strawberries  that  grew  in  the  grass  in  the  orchard, 
tiie  canal  rippling  in  the  summertime  with  its  flotilla  of  longbaot.s,  and 
which  afforded  so  much  pleasure  on  Its  icy  surface  in  the  winter  season: 
the  boa&yard  where  grew  to  completion  and  form,  the  long  boats  which  slid 
so  gracefully  downthe  greased  skids  into  the  water  of  the  canal  where  they 
vrere  to  float,  and  a  thousand-and-  one  other  memories  that  crowd  to  the  iron 
how  could  I  push  into  oclivion  among  all  of  these,  some  happy  reminiscence 

of  the  days  so  long  wpasf, 

•>  0~  - 


I  never  can  forget  my  sixth  birthday.  My  mother  and  I  v/ent 
up  through  the  orchard,  through  the  bars,  stumbled  over  the  short  conr- 
stubble  on  our  way  to  eat  roast  goose  at  the  home  ol‘  Captain  Johnson, 
with  whose  family  ours  was  very  intimate.  This  Johnson  home  was  at  the 
corner  of  Byron  and  •division  streets,  and  in  the  house  that  has,  for 
many  years,  been  the  Walker  home.  The  house  was  still  standing  but 
a  few  years  ago.  I  dare  not  think  the  fabled  bird  was  roasted  expressly 
for  me,  but  was  only  a  happy  coincidence,  which  I  have  never  forgotten. 

I  used  to  sit,  when  a  little  tad,  on  the  peak  of  the'  rail 
fence  along  division  street  and  another  fence  on  the  other  side  of  the 
orchard  where  the  bars  were,  and  watch  for  mother  to  come  from  grand¬ 
mother's  house  in  Clear  Creek,  where  she  had  spent  the  day,  v/alking 
out  and  back,  the  four  miles.  I  was  more  anxious  to  see  the  old  "carpet¬ 
bag",  and  what  it  might  contain,  cookies  or  apples,  I  wasn't  particular 
which,  than  I  was  to  see  my  mother.  She  was  a  daily  episode  in  my  life, 
while  goodies  from  grandmother's  house  were  not. 

A  word  about  this  old  carpet-bag ,’ the  like  does  not  exist  to¬ 
day.  It  passed  away  as  did  my  childhood.  It  was  about  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  Inches  long,  and  oerhaps  ten  inches  wide,  as  I  remember  the  dimen¬ 
sions.  Ours  was  made  of  red  Brussels  carpet.  A  rope  handle,  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  allow  it  to  be  carried  on  tiie  arm,  was  covered  with  the 
tame  material.  In  its  capacious  interior  could  be  stores  many  things; 
Mother's  knitting  or  sewing,  apples  or  cookies;  various  commodities  for 
the  baby,  etc. 

These  were  followed  by  brown  or  black  wicker  baskets  with  two 
handles  and  a  lid,  sometimes  two  lids,  if  it  were  more  aristocratic,  and 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  bag.  I  was  the  proud  possessor  of 
one  when  the  bags  went  out  of  business  and  outlived  the  decrees  of 
fashion . 


When  a  little  girl,  I  sat  one  day,  with  my  doll  or  kitten  in 
my  arms,  in  teh  woodhouse  door,  fronting  the  road  (Tipton  street),  a 
little  below  the  house,  and  watch  a  flock  of  geese  sporting  in  t  e  canal 
across  the  road.  They  were  flapping  their  wings,  diving  and  dippin  , 
and  ducking  in  the  w:  ter,  having  a  ^ood  time  generally.  I  can  still 
heai'  their  shrill  squacks  and  squeaks.  When  I  grew  tired  of  this  clatter 
and  v/ent  to  the  house  where  mother  and  Aunt  Edna  were,  Mother  said, 

"where  have  you  been"?  i  replied,  "to  Goose  camp-meeting".  I  still 
see  and  hear  their  laughter.  I  saw  nothing  to  laugh, at,  for  I  had 
surely  been  there,  and  had  solemn  thought. 

Father  must  h' ve  taken  us  to  camp-meeting,  sometimes ,  for  I  had 
a  good  conception  of  what  was  done  there,  although  I  was  but  three  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  I  don't  know  how  else  I  got  the  information,  for  no 
one  had  talked  to  me  about  it. 

Another  incident  I  shall  always  remember,  even  though  the  joke 
was  on  my  mother.  Back  of  the  house  was  our  garden,  and  among  other 
.things  it  contained,  was  a  long  grape  aroor.  We  had  a  neighbor  on  Byron 
street,  I  think  where  the  Drummond  home  was  in  later  years,  who  had  e 
turkey  mother  and  a  brood  of  long-legged  progeny.  This  turkey 
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mother  knew  Just  where  to  take  her  brood  to  get  grapes,  of  which  they 
seemed  inordinately  fond,  and  which  they  were  always  after,  and  we  were 
always  after  them.  One  day,  a  neighboring  playmate  was  at  our  house 
and  as  usual  we  were  after  the  turkeys.  In  exasperation,  my  mother 
said,  after  we  had  headed  them  for  home,  "kill  all  you  can  catch11 . 

This  was  a  command  not  to  be  disobeyed  and  we  started  red  hot 
on  their  trail.  We  ran  them  up  hill  and  down,  in  the  grass  and  through 
the  weeas,  through  the  orchard,  the  cornfield  and  in  to  the  pasture, 
never  relaxing  the  chase.  As  a  last  resort,  the  turkeys  took  refuge  in 
a  plum  thicket  which  grew  in  the  Wiley  orchard,  near  the  connecting 
fence,  and  about  in  the  center  of  Arthur  street,  half  wyy  to  Fruit  street. 
That  was  their  undoing.  We  crowded  in  and  out  the  thicket  of  trees  and 
sprouts,  until  we  could  get  one,  then  we  took  it  to  iirk  big  flat  stone 
thfit  crop  ed  out  of  the  ground  in  the  pasture ,  near  where  the  present 
Weese  home  is,  or  was  located.  We  slashed  the  bird  over  this  stone, 
threw  it  down  and  went  for  more  warfare.  After  a  time,  tired  but 
victorious,'  we  started  for  home  and  for  mother's  approval,  with  from 
three  to  five  dead  turks,  which  never  would  grace  a  Christmas  table, 
in  triumph,  we  held  up  our  trophies  of  v/ar  to  my  bewildered  mother's 
gaze,  she  gasped, "help  my  life  J  what  shall  I  do  with  'em"? 

Tne  canal,  which  rippled  so  conveniently  near,  accepted  the 
limp  bodies  without  a  protest,  and  my  mother,  too,  accepted  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  same  spirit.  Had  we  not  obeyed  the  command  to  go  out  and 
kill?  It  is  needless  to  say  turkeys  never  bothered  our  grapes  again. 
There  were  not  many  to  get  hungry. 


AFRAID  OF  DEATH 


Afraid  of  Death? 

No.  "'Tis  but  a  gate  that  swings  on 
Easy  and  delicate  hinges, 

And  lets  me  into  a  wider  place"; 

The  rending  of  the  filmy  veil, 

Behind  which  hides  a  Saviour's  smiling  face. 
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Afraid  of  Death? 

No,'Tis  but  the  blow  that  bursts  the  chrylalis, 
A.nd  sets  the  bright  winged  captive  free; 
The  opening  of  the  prison  door, 

Wnlch  holds  the  soul  in  captivity. 


Afraid  of  Death? 

No, 'Tis  but  the  parting  of  the  ways, 

A  crossroads  in  the  pathway  of  life ; 
A  signboard  which  points  to  the  calm 
Inhere  ends  all  earthly  strife. 


Afraid  of  Death? 

No, 'Tis  but  the  breaking  of  the  Golden  Bowl. 
Tiie  snapping  of  the  Silver  Cord; 

A  sigh,  a  tear,  a  grave,  eternity, 

A  home  forever  with  the  Saviour-Lord. 


IN  MEL! OR  I  AM 


Weary  pilgrims  upon  life's  journey, 

Do  some  days  seem  drab  and  drear, 

Does  the  way  grow  steep  and  stony, 

As  the  end  of  life  draws  near? 

In  the  sky  the  clouds  are  rifting, 

Letting  in  the  sunshine  bright; 

See  the  "bow  of  promise"  o'er  thee, 

"At  evening  time  there  shall  be  light". 


“omesick  sailors  upon  lifers  ocean, 

Are  the  breakers  close  at  hand, 

Are  the  waves  about  to  hide  thee, 

Art  thou  far  away  from  land? 

Hast  tohou  lost  thy  chart  and  bearing, 
See  thy  compass  points  aright; 

Thou  art  close  unto  the  haven 

Where  at  eve  "there  shall  be  light". 


Holy  Writ  most  truly  tells  us 

That  all  days  shall  not  be  dark; 

‘"either  shall  the  torch  of  glory 
Always  shed  its  brilliant  spark; 
put  some  days  be  dark  i  nd  lowering, 

Other  days  be  fair  and  bright; 

Precious  promise  Blest  assurance  ! 

"At  evening  time  there  shall  be  light'. 


When  at  sunset  in  the  evening, 

With  its  gold  and  crimson  bars: 

Stains  the  sky  wi*th  rose  and  opal, 

Tints  the  clouds  unto  the  stars; 

Lights  up  all  the  peaks  of  mountain. 

Pushes  back  the  shades  of  night; 

Lo  !  »Tis  true,  uod's  glorious  promise, 

"At  evening  time  there  shall  be  light". 
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Busy  hands  away  are  folded, 

Lagging  footsteps  come  no  more; 

They  'have  passed  within  the  portals 
Of  G-od's  great  wide  open  door; 

Through  which  speaks  the  Voice  eternal, 
Wafted  on  the  wings  of  night; 

Precious  promise  l  it  consoles  us, 

"At  evening  time  there  shall  be  light". 


BEYOIIO  THE  VEIL 


Could  mortal  eye  but  pierce  the  veil 

That  hangs  so  close  ' twixt  here  and  there; 
We  almost  see  the  shadowy  forms, 

And  feel  their  arms  about  us  here. 


Could  mortal  ear  but  catch  the  sounds 
Upon  the  wings  of  morning  swell; 
Could  human  ear  be  so  attuned, 

To  hear  the  watch-cry  "all  is  well". 


Could  mortal  lips  but  frame  the  words, 
And  hold  sweet  converse  face  to  face; 
Could  we  but  understand  tine  plan 

Tnat  leads  us  out  upon  life's  race. 


Could  mortal  brain  but  think  the  thoughts, 

The  thou  hts  that  flow  from  Thought  fivine, 
Our  earthly  woes  v/ould  turn  to  joy, 

Our  lives  more  freely  blend  wi  £h  Thine. 


Oh,  could  our  souls  attain  the  heights 
V/e  often  yearn  and  long  to  reach; 
Life's  sordid  things  beneath  our  feet, 
Our  hearts  uplift  for  God  to  teach. 
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JAMES  HAWLEY  GENEALOGY 


James  Hawley,  b.1557,  England  Wife  unknown 

Children 
Joseph,  b.1603 
Miriam 
Hannah 
Elizabeth 


Jose t,h,  b.1603 
d .1590 


rn. Catherine  Birdseye,  1646 


Children 
Samuel,  b.1647 
Joseph 
Ebenezer 
Ephriam 


J  ohn 
Hannah 
Elizabeth 
Miriam  or  Mary 


m.  Mary  Thompson 

Sa  mu  e  1 ,  b 

.1647  Wife  unknown 

Children 

Children 

Samuel,  2nd.  b.1674 

Matthew 

Ephriam  Benjamin 

Jose  ph 

Ebenezer 

Stephen  Nathaniel 

Too mas 

J  ehiel 

Daughters  not  noted 

Samuel , 2nd. b. 1674  m.Bethia  Boothe 

d. 1754 
Children 

Matthew  Oba. iah 

Richard  Francis 

Jonathan,  b.1712 

Daughters  not  noted 


m.  Martha  Smith  "Dr."  Jonathan , b. 1712  m. Abigail  Nichol 

(According  to  the  Two  other  wive 

Children  History  of  Stratford 

Israel, b. 1751  to  this  point) 


Israel , b . 1751  Wife  unknown 

d . 1856 

Children 
Aigi  j  ah,  b .  1774 
Calvin 
Ira 

Jonathan  Supposition 


See  Abijah  Hawley  genealogy 
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Abijah, b.1774 
d. 1820 


rn .  M e  r  c  y  Woodbury,  1809 


Children 
Samuel  Willard, b. 1811 
Amy  Calista  b.1613 
Rodolplius  C.  b.1815 


Abijah, b. 161? 
Olive  b. 1819 
Eliza  b .1821 


Samuel  Willard,  b.1811  m.Merdybah  R.Emley 


c 

.  1856 

Children 

Amanda, b 

.183?  c. 

192.3 

01 

ive  A.b 

.1643 

d  .186 

David  M. 

b.1838. 

d. 1921 

Ma 

ran da , b 

.164  ' 

Eliza 

b.1811 

d. 1921 

We 

sley ,b. 

1846. 

m  .19: 

Mr  ry 

Mercy 

b .  18 

DO 

Amanda,  rn.  Freedom  L.  Cain 


No  ch  ildren 


David 


m. Louisa  J.Bruket 

Children 


Willard  Eli 
Edwin 
Charles  E. 


Eliza,  rn.  David  H.  Ricker 

Children 


Almira  J. 
Olive  A. 
Emma  A. 


Olive  A.  m.  James  Mitten 


No  children 


Mary  Emma 
Mabe  1 
Edgar  F. 

Jesse  W . 
Iva  May 
Sarah  M. 


Maranda,  in. Daniel  G. Beaver 

Children 


Charles  Willard 
Albert  Willard  , 
Hay  me 

Robert  Cook 


Wesley,  m.  Anna  L.  Sturtevant 

C-  ildren 


Mary  Mercy  Unmarried 


Edith  Maria 
Frank  Wesley 


Amy  Calista,  m.  Washington  Smith-Children  Elizabeth 

m. - Jones  "  n  Victor  Marshall 

Rodolphus  C.  m. Rachel  Barrett  William  B. 

Children  Samuel  Willard 
Mary  Ellen 

Abijah,  unmarried 

Olive, m. - Fierce  Mo  children 

in.  Rosea  R own  11  11 

Eliza, m.Alpheus  DeHaven  Wesley  Laura 

Children  Olive ,willard,  George 
Alice 


. 
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Abljah  Hawley  Genealop-y ,  continued 


Wesley  W.  DeHaven,  rn.Ella  Bell 
Children 

Grace  Emmie 

Alice  Son  (dec.) 

Olive , m.  Doctor  Byers  : 

Childre n 

Grace  Morna 

Others 


Laura,  rn. - Main 

Children 

Unknown 


Alice,  m. Charles  Stoneman 
No  children 


George, m.  unknown 

Some  children 


Willard,  m.  unknown 


V/e s  1  ey  Vv .  Haw]  ev  Geneal o^y  m .  An 

Wesley  Willard,  b.1848 

d . 1 986 

Childre  n 
Edith  Maria 

Frank  Wesley  m.  Florelle  Gore 

Children 

John  Gore  Elizabeth 
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PETER  BLIN  GENEALOGY 


Peter  Blin,  b.  1640  England 
d.  17  k;  4 


m.  Johanna 


Children 
Mary,  b.  1667 
Peter,  b.1669 
J  ames , b. 1671 
William,  b.  1673 

Margaret 


Deliverance,  b.1675 
Mary,  b.1677 
Daniel , b . 1679 

Samuel  b,1681  or  Jonathan 


rn.  Anna  ^oilman  William-, b.  1673  tn. Thankful  Nott 

Childre n 
Daniel, b. 1703 
Mary, b. 1706 
William, b. 1709 
Anna  &  Peter, b. 1713 
Enhriam, o. 1716 


Daniel , b. 1703  m. Martha  Stedman 


Chi!l  dren 
Ger sham, b. 1786 
Tha  nkf u 1 , b . 1 7  29 
Pc  tience , b. 1732 
Samuel, b. 1735 


Children 
Martha, b. 1736 
Daniel , b. 1738 
Hezekiah,  b.174-1 


Esther, b.1743 
J  ustus , b . 1745 
J  ames , b .1747 


James, b. 1747  m.  Prudence  Weytover 

Children 

Prudence , b. 1762  Enos, b. 176- 


Prudeno u , b . 1 762  m.  - Woodbury 

d. 1 837 
Children 

Mercy , b . 1787  Prudence , b . 179- 

James 


Mere  y ,  b .  1 787  rn .  Abi  j  ah  Hawley 

d. 1870 

(See  Abi  j  ah  Hawley  gene. a  logy ) 


Prudence, b. 179-  m. Lyman  Rugg 

Children 

Mar i a  , m . 0 ?A a s  Blin 
b. 1823 

E  < o s  Blin,  b. 2 76-  '"’ni'.'s- 

Childi en 
A 1 phe us 


E  ios 
E  jna 


Harriet 


Ozias 
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Edith  Marie  Hawley 
dau  of 

Wesley  Willard  and 
Anna  Louise  Sturtevant 
son  of 

Samuel  Willard  addd 
Meribah  R  Einley  Hawley 
dau  of 
J ohnR  and 
Mary  Cooke  Einley 
son  of 
Samuel  and 

Meribah  Robbins  Emley 
son  of 
William  and 

Elizabeth  Sexton  Einley 
son  of 
Samuel  and 

Rebecca  Parker  Emley 
son  of 
William  and 
Mary  --Emley 
son  of 

T no mas  Emley  of 
England 


Edith  Maria  Hawley 
dau  o  d 

Wesley  Willard  and 
Anna  Louise  Sturtevant  Hawley 
son  of 

Samuel  Willard  and 
Meribah  R  Emley  Hawley 
dau  of 

J  ohn  R  and 
Mary  Cooke  Ernley 
dau  of 
Joel  and 

Keturah  Ann  Meirs  Cooke 
son  of 
William  and 
Achsah  Middleton  Cooke 
son  of 
Thomas  and 

Abigail  Borden  Emley  Cooke 
son  of 
Thomas  and 

-  Cooke 

Thomas  and 

-  Cooke 

son  of 
Thomas  and 
Mary  --  Cooke 
Formerly  of 
England 


William  Emley, sen.  came  to  America  from  England  in  1678. 
Settled  at  what  is  now  Trenton,  Nev;  Jersey.  He  was  a  surveyor  and 
surveyed  the  Colonial  lines  in  New  Jersey.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
Judge  of  the  only  Court  of  Justice  in  his  section  of  the  State.  He 
was  also  High  Sheriff 


Thomas  Cooke  came  to  America  from  England 
Boston.  He  lived  in  Tauton,  Massachusetts  in  1669. 
Rhode  Island  in  1648.  In  1664  he  was  a  member  for 

General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  Captain 
at  Portsmouth  and  was  known  as  Captain  Cooke. 


in  1635,  landing  at 
Went  to  Portsmouth, 
Portsmouth  in  the 

of  a  military  company 


Thomas  Cooke,  grandson  of  Thomas  and  Mary--Cooke  was  born  in 
America  in  1654.  He  went  to  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey  in  1676.  In  that 
Year  he  had  land  grants  issued  to  him..  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
the  Deputies  of  East  Jersey  in  1693.  In  1698  he  went  to  England  and  was  1 
lost  at  sea. 


William  Cooke,  great  grandson  of  Thomas  and  Mary —  Cooke  was  born 
In  1735.  He  held  many  offices  for  the  township  of  Nev/  Hanover,  Burlington 
county,  New  Jersey:  Overseer  for  the  Poor,  assessor  of  highways  and  free¬ 
holder.  At  last  he  refused  re-election.  William  Cooke  and  Joel  Cooke,  his 
son,  were  very  active  in  trie  American  Revolution.  W i TJri arrr •  Oo-e-k-e— XLQm_ - 

iiiir^a4«nttti -in-l-Y?-.-^ was  irL_the.iisw_  Jersey.  Line. 
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William  Cooke  was  commissioned,  as  cornet  in  Captain  Shreves  Troop  ol 
Light  Horse  of  Burlington  in  1776.  Joel  Cooke,  the  son,  was  in  Hew 
Jersey  Line.  (See  Ancestor's  Service  "  in  the  archives  of  the  Daughters 


of  the  Revolution  in  Washington,  D.C.) 


The  Military 
descendants  eligible  for 


their 


services  of  William  and  Joel  Cooke  render 

Sons  or  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
( Apply  to  Local  Chapters)  The  Colonial  services  of  Tnornas,  Tuomas  an.l 
Wlliiam  Cooke  and  William  Ernley,  sen.  make  them  eligible  iox  colon  a  . 
Dames.  For  Colonial  service  apply  to  the  State  House  of  respective 
States  or  to  local  Chapters. 
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